Sone 


Jane Quartly 


RAILROADIN’ SCHOOLMARM 


A YEAR ago Jane Quartly was giving 
instructions to a class of young: 
sters in a “mountain school” north of 
Deming, N. M. Today she’s giving in- 
structions to crews on war freights as 
they roar past her little station at Plane- 
port, Texas, where she is an operator. 

The instructions are train orders, and 
diminutive Janc—she’s barely five feet 
tall-—has to stretch to pass them up on 
the hoop to men in engine cabs. Be- 
cause of her small stature some of the 
fellows call her “Miss Half-Pintly” but 
Jane doesn’t mind because, she says, 
she likes railroaders. And they like her. 

One of thousands of women who 
jeined the Southern Pacific’s forces to 
help ease the manpower shortage, Jane 
started railroading last December, after 
attending telegraphers’ school in El 
Paso. She had been teaching school 
when her friends, H. A. Pritchett and 
lus wife, Billy Marie, agent and opera- 
tor respectively at Afton, N. M., per- 
suaded her to become a railroadette. 

“Pm sure glad they did,” Jane de 
clares, “because Pve enjoyed every 
mainwte of it.” 


OUR COVER PICTURE 


ROM the control room in the Potrero 

Tower in San Francisco, Tower Oper- 
ator Eleanor Wade deftly manipulates 
the levers that give the Victory trains 
the green light. Eleanor is on the mid- 
night to 8 a. m. shift and every time 
she hears one of the trains pounding 
through the night it gives her a thrill, 
she says, to know that she’s helping to 
keep it rolling. 

Wife of Walter Wade, Coast Division 
section foreman, Mrs. Wade took up. her 
unusual job at his suggestion when she 
told him she wanted to get into war 
work that was interesting and xciting. 
She has been railroading. since the first 
ef the year, She has a -brother in the 
Army Medical Corps. 
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Let’s Be Ready for the Final Wallop 


HE winner in a long, hard fight is the one who has that extra ounce 

of power in reserve to draw on when his opponent begins to fold; 
who senses and follows up every advantage; who doesn’t leave himself 
open to a lucky punch by turning around to take a bow before his ad- 
versary is counted out. 

This war has been a long, hard fight—and it isn’t over yet. Uncle 
Sam’s mighty right-cross to the European front has the enemy reeling, 
it is true; and his left in the Pacific is primed to deliver a haymaker 
at the first opening. 

Meanwhile, the fight goes on, and so long as the enemy is still on his 
feet, still able to throw wild but dangerous punches, there can be no 
letdown. 

As the fight approaches its final and toughest rounds, we on the rail- 
road are going io have a vital pavt in furnishing the “extra ounce” of 
power for the decisive, crushing blow. That means we must be prepared 
from here on in to move a volume of war supplies to Pacific ports far 
in excess of anything we’ve carried thus far. 

In short, it means we’ve got to have more help. 

Where is the help coming from? That’s a question that each of us is 
being asked to answer. An appeal is made to every man and woman 
employe to try to bring new workers to the railroad, to be a one-man or 
one-woman recruiting office. 

Our manpower shortage, in which more than 9800 good-paying jobs 
are going begging, was never more serious than it is at this moment. So 
wowt you do your utmost to help fill these jobs? Just refer applicants 
and tips to the nearest SP employment office, superintendent’s office or 
any local agent. 

Let’s not be found wanting when it’s time to land the final blow. 


It’s Up to You to See Them Through 


A SLEAM of hope and comfort to those who wait behind barbed wires 
of prison camps. Rehabilitation of suffering peoples in nations 
overrun by destruction. Food and medical supplies for the starving and 
sick in war-torn countries. Aid and protection for our children and 
others on the home front whose lives have been cruelly disarranged by 
the impact of war. 

These, and many other humanitarian endeavors, are functions of the 
National War Fund, usually known locally as the War Chest. 

The National War Fund embraces..all~majorWar-related philan- 
thropies, except the American Red Cross, united in a single appeal for 
financial assistance. 

This year’s drive extends from October 9 to November 11, .and the 
goal is $250,000,000. That is a lot of money, but it is scarcely enough 
for the task to be undertaken. - 

So when you give, give as generously as you can. Give with the 
knowledge that YOUR donation will -help measure the hopes-.and 
promises of the future for someone not so fortunate as you. 


‘October 


HEAVY POWER was needed urgently when the traffic volume began fo climb during 1935-36. The power. 


ful cab-ahead locomotives shown here are two of 25 of this type placed In service during 1937. From 
January {, 1936, through September 30, 1940 {which date opened the petiod of sharp upturn in defense 
traffic), SP placed in service 57 new locomotives of all types, including ten diesel-electric switchers and a 
jointly owned diesel-electric streamliner locomotive, 


THE “NEW ERA” IN TRANSPORTATION 


Air-Conditioning, Streamliners, Speedy Overnight Merchandise Freight Service 
and Many Other Innovations Keynoted Recent Period in SP’s 75 Years of Progress 


ROHL ov Ine is the fifth installment 
in the series of historical articles 
which have been appearing in the “Bul- 
letin”, Previous installments have been 
carried under the title “75 Years of 
Progress.” The concluding installment, 
carrying SP’s activities into the war 


period, will be published next month. 


AMONG the important affliated com- 
panies of Southern Pacific not al- 
ready mentioned in detail, are the 
wholly-owned Pacific Electric Railway 
Co. in southern California; and the Pa- 
cific Fruit Express Co., jointly owned 
with the Union Pacific. 

‘With its network of 441 miles of elec- 
tric lines and 635 miles of motor bus 
lines radiating from Los Angeles, the 
Pacific Electric is one of the largest 
operators of interurban passenger ser- 
vice in the world. The company was 
organized in 1902 by Henry E. Hunt- 
ington, nephew of Collis P. Huntington, 
who added to his system the pioneer 
electric lines to, Santa Monica and Pasa- 
dena, and in 1903 sold half ownership 
to SP. The acquisition also included 
partial ownership of Los Angeles Rail- 
way Company city-street car lines, which 
were disposed of when SP acquired full 
control of the PE lines in November, 
1910, and organized the present Pacific 
Electric Railway Co. on September 1, 
1911. Aside from its passenger service, 
PE is also an. important freight line 


By ERLE HEATH 
Editor, Bureau, of News 


serving communities and industries 
throughout its territory. 

It is through the Pacific Frait Express 
Company that SP is provided with re- 
frigerator car equipment for the heavy 
and fast movement of fresh fruit and 
vegetable crops to markets. At the time 
the company was organized by the SP- 
UP in 1906 the relatively small tonnage 
of perishables moving to eastern mar- 
kets was handled by a limited number 
of cars owned by private interests. PFE 
started its operations with 6,600 refrig- 
erator cars, and now owns or leases 
more than 36,000 refrigerator cars which 
operate over practically all railroad lines 
in the United States and Mexico. It is 
the largest refrigerator car line in the 
world, measured both by number of cars 
owned and trafic volume moved over 
long distances, PFE’s traffic in 1943 
totaled more than 411,000 carloads, an 
all-time high. At Roseville, Cal, it has 
the world’s largest railroad ice manu- 
facturing plant. 

Also among the SP subsidiaries is the 
Los Angeles Union Terminal, Inc., prop- 
erties of which were acquired in 1920. 
The Terminal, served by SP and PE, is 
located on 21 acres in the Wholesale 
District of that city. Its produce section 
accommodates the major wholesale fruit 


and vegetable growers and distributors. 
In addition there is a warehouse section 
of four concrete buildings aggregating 
2,000,600 sq. ft. of floor space accammo- 
dating a cold storage plant, food manu- 
facturers and distributors, wholesale 
drug firms and department stores. The 
Union Terminal Warehouse, also an SP 
subsidiary, is the largest certified public 
warchouse in Los Angeles and occupies 
space in several of the buildings. 

For a number of years SP subsidi- 
aries operated Toca] electric lines in 
certain California cities. These interests 
in the Fresno Traction Co., Stockton 
Electric RR Co., San Jose Railroads, 
and San Jose & Santa Clara RR Co., 
were disposed of on April 1, 1939. The 
company still owns the Visalia Electric, 
which operates freight service on more 
than 88 miles of lines sorving Exeter, 
Woodlake, Redbanks, Lemon Cove and 
EI Mirador in Tulare County. Electric 
Line operations out of Portland te sev- 
eral points in the Willamette Valley of 
Gregon were discontinued during 1931, 
with the substitution of motor bus serv- 
ice. The former electric lines operations 
in the San Francisco Bay area already 
have been reviewed. 


Buses and Trucks 


Southern Pacifie’s activities in high- 
way transportation have been with -both 
buses and trucks. The Southern Pa- 
cific Motor Transport Co. was organized 


in April, 1927, to operate motor coaches 
over interurban routes in California and 
later to provide substitute passenger ser- 
vice for certain steam and electric branch 
lines in California, Oregon and Arizona. 
Interstate service was also begun be- 
tween San Francisco-Portland and Los 
Angeles-El Paso, involving the purchase 
of several independent Hines. On Janu- 
ary 1, 1929, the Pacific Transportation 
Securities, Inc., was organized to con- 
solidate SP’s motor bus operations with 
those of its principal competitors, i. ¢. 
Pickwick and California Transit, lines 
in the territory west of Salt Lake City 
and E] Paso, and south of Portland. SP 
owns approximately a one-third interest 
in the consolidated company which took 
the name Pacific Greyhound Corp. on 
April 1, 1930, and that of Pacific Grey- 
hound, Lines on December 1, 1936. 

To" provide motor truck service for 
store-door pickup and delivery of Jess- 
than-carluad freight, there was organ- 
ized the Pacific Electric Motor Trans- 
port Co., which commenced operation 
May 11, 1929, The proving ground for 
this revolutionary practice in a railroad’s 
handling of merchandise freight was on 
SP’s electric line subsidiary between Los 
Angeles and some twenty stations in 
southern California. 

Basic principle of this initial service 
to meet the competition of highway 
truckers was in having a centract local 
drayman pick up the freight packages 
at the store-doors of the shippers, take 
them to the freight station fer train haul 
to destination station where the pack- 
ages wore again picked ‘up by a Jocal 
drayman for delivery to store-door of the 
receiver, While this appears 10 be rather 
a simple operation, many complications 
developed involving legal matters, fran- 
luises, rate structures, and other prob- 
s peculiar to the transportation in- 


dustry. 

The service enjoyed such a quick re- 
sponse in popularity that it was ex- 
panded over: Pacific Electrie lines and 


then reached out to a limited. territory 
on. SP lines in October, 1929. In keeping 
with the expansion of this service to 
points on lines of the SP, the name of 
the PEMT Co. was changed to Pacific 
Motor Transport Company on February. 
4, 1930, Operations were established out 
of San Francisco the folowing April 
and soon spread to many California and 
Oregon points. , 

Next major development in the truck- 
ing operations was the establishment in 
May, 1930 of the first coordinated train- 
truck service te give metropolitan dis- 
tributing centers overnight delivery of 
merchandise freight to outlying territory. 
Freight handled by train to central “set- 
out” points was distributed from there 
by PMT trucks to adjacent towns where 
the best available train service was too 
slow; or where small towns were 100 


DWARFED alongside one of the mighty "Daylight™ locomo- 
tives is the tiny "C, P. Huntington.” The 29-foct pioneer 
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THE “SUNBEAM” began daily 
aperation September {9, 1937, 
between Houston and Dallas 
with semi-streamliner steam 
Jocomotives and luxurious chair 
cars on twin trains of the same 
name, 


numerous te permit expedited trains te 
stop at each station without impairing 
their fast schedules; or to reach terri- 
tory contiguous to but not served by the 
railroad. 

Between San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and other southern California points, a 
“direct delivery fast express service,” 
linking passenger train operations with 
PMT to give merchandise freight over- 
night delivery, became effective in June, 
1931. By 1932, PMT traffic had in- 
creased more than 43 per cent over the 
previous year, and the service was avail- 
able to most communities served by SP 
in California, Oregon, Arizona and 
Nevada, 

With this expansion of activity came 
the need for more highway operations 
and additional-equipment. On April 12; 
1933, Pacific Motor Trucking Company 


woodburner is actually only a little more than half as long 
as the tender of the 108/-foot red-orange-black oflburner. 
Twenty locomotives of this type, some even more powerful 
than #4412 shown here, were delivered to SP during 1937, 
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October 


OLD AND NEW “DAYLIGHTS,” 
stages illustrating a decade's evo 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 
appeared early in 1940 on its 
in June, 1930, when the other picture was taken ji 
in popularity during its eight years of operation 
aing time was then twelve hours, 


was organized to own franchises and op- 
erate trucks in coordinated rail-track 
service and, later, to. perform a major 
portion of the job of handling local 
store-door pickup and deliveries. 

The primary objective in expediting 
the handling of merchandise freight was 
not to substitute trucks for trains, but 
rather to supplement trucks to train 
operations and hold the long hauls to 
the ratis, The development of PMT's 
merchandise business had the effect of 
adding more trains to the main line, 
more employes at freight stations, and 
more employment in other departments 
of the SP. 


The Speedy “Overnights” 


Miscellaneous mixed trains were in- 
troduced to give PMT shipments the 
speed of passenger train deliveries. On 
August 5, 1935, came-the first exclusive 
merchandise train, a solid freight oper- 
ating on fast schedule; and on October 
22, 1935, the sensational “Overnight” 
made its debut in dusk-to-dawn oper- 
ation over the 470-mile run between San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. This was 
the forerunner of similar speedy mer- 
chandise trains that were later to pro- 
vide modernized overnight freight deliv. 
eries to practically all SP stations within 
the trade areas of the principal metro- 
Politan distributing centers. 


each de fuxe coach trains of thelr era, are shown here in contrasting 
lution in: the famed Coast Line train on the 470-mile run between San 


Top picture shows the spectacular red-orange-biack i4-car speedster as it 
9% hour schedule, (loday‘s wartime train usually carries twenty cars,} Back 


Mails were now too slow for freight 
waybills, so they were telegraphed to be 
in destination yard offices and stations 
ready for handling far in advance of 
arrival of the shipments, another prac- 
tice in which SP was a pioneer. Freight 
cars were especially built for the fast 
merchandise trains, and other cars were 
equipped with steel passenger car wheels 
to meet fast freight schedule needs. 


“Break-bulk” points were established 
at strategically located stations, where 
contents of cars switched from the mer- 
chandise trains were speedily transferred 
to Hine-haul PMT trucks, which in turn 
dropped off shipments at stations be- 
tween “break-buik” points, from which 
stations other PMT trucks or contract 
draymen made Jocal store-door deliveries, 


In addition to its close coordination 
with the railroad’s merchandise freight 
handling, the PMT operations were ex- 
panded in many instances to handle 
freight hauls of a carload nature from, 
or inte, territory net reached by SP 
lines. Hauling of cement from rail point 
to construction site, and the hauling of 
pears from packing houses to the rail- 
road, are typical of such traffic moved 
by PMT’s trucks. 

Solicitation of less-carload freight for 
PMT had been a function of SP’s freight 
uallic forces from the beginning, and as 


lust north of San Luis Obispo, the “Daylight” fad grown 
1 and its cars were painted pearl gray. The train's run. 
an hour faster than that of the original "Daylight" of June 28, 1922. 


the business grew other administrative 
and office work gravitated to the SP 
organization, As a consequence PMT Co. 
activities relating to the handling of 
freight were taken over by the SP dur- 
ing 1938. PMT continued in the busi- 
ness of operating motor buses at sev- 
eral points on Pacific Lines, such opera: 
tions supplementing SP’s passenger train 
service. After this change PMT’s organ- 
dzational staf concerned itself to a 
greater extent with operations of the 
Pacific Motor Trucking Company. 

On SP’s lines in Texas and Louisiana 
the same type of expedited merchandise 
freight service is being perfarmed hy the 
railroad through the Southern Pacific 
Transport Company which began opera- 
tions in Texas on August 1, 1930, and 
Southern Pacific Transport Co. of Louis- 
jana, Inc., which began operations in 
Louisiana on April 16, 1932. 


This method of coordinated rail-truck 
freight handling, which gave major dis 
tributing centers such speedy and de- 
pendable deliverics to their jobbing and 


wholesale territory, was tailored to meet 


the requirements of modern merchandis- 
ing methods, and consequently expanded 
rapidly, PMT absorbed the Peoples 
Freight Lines, Inc., in March, 1939, and 


the Pacific Truck Express in July, 1940, 
(Continued on page: 21) 
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POSTWAR CONFERENCE of Passenger Traffic officials was held in San Francisco, September 26-28 to 


discuss plans for future travel. F. $. McGinnis, vice president in charge of system passenger traffic, pre- 
sided, and ¥. S. Andrus, assistant to the president, was guest speaker. Present were (soated, left to right): 
Y. 5. Andrus, J. F. Sullivan, PIM, Houston; F, S. MeGinnis, 1 
Central Dist.; J. A. Ormandy, GPA, Northern Dist. Standing: 
supry. train service, LA; R. M. Gilmore, asst. to VPs 
GPA, Southern Disi.; H. H. Gray, GPA, New Mexico Di 


©. lous, ant, to VP: F 
. L. Chess, GPA, SF Dist.; J. S. Stetler, 
H. Trimble, GPA, Arizona Dist.; G. B. Hanson, 
7G, E, Peterson, asst, VP, system pass. traffic; 


‘Watson, GPA, 


A.L. Kohn, asst. advertising mgr.; W. J. Quinn, chief clerk, postwar planning, General Passenger Dept., SF. 


WHAT ABOUT TOMORROW? 


HIPPERS in western and southwestern states last month were as- 
sured by SP Vice Presidents W. W. Hale and F. S. McGinnis that 
Southern Pacific will be prepared to occupy an important place in the 
pattern of postwar readjustment. Experiences gained in handling the 
huge war load, plus technological research provide a basis for the 
Company’s plans, they said. A brief summary of their remarks follows. 


The postwar period 
W. W. HALE: win find the railroad 
industry prepared to cope with the 
problems of readjustment, W. W. Hale, 
vice president in charge of system 
freight traffic, told the annual meeting 
of the Texas Citrus and Vegetable 
Growers and Shippers in Dallas last 
month. 

“Railroads are going to meet what- 
ever conditions confront them with all 
the impetus given by their handling of 
the tremendous war load, and the great 


SF DISTRICT PASSENGER OFFICE MEMBERS WHO ATTENDED “QUESTION AND ANSWER" MEETING SEPT. 14. MEETINGS ARE HELD EVERY SIX WEEKS | 


accumulation of efficiencies of the last 
15 or 20 years,” Hale declared. 

He said he believed there will be no 
better agency for giving quality service 
than the steam railroads which have 
withstood every test and rendered ser- 
vice under conditions where other car- 
tiers could not. 

“I recognize that highway, air and 
water transportation have their place in 
the over-all scheme of carriage of prod- 
ucts,” he said, “but there must be a 
realistic consideration of the fact that 


too much transportation restricts rather 
than aids progress.” 


Emphasizing railroad efficiency in 
handling the war load, Hale called at- 
tention to the fact that the railroads 
required no averhauling or conversion 
to fit them for their wartime job—an 
instance in which they probably are 
unique from all other industries. “They 
were ready,” he said, “not by chance 
but by years of conscientious attention 
to their own improvement and the de 
velopment of their plants. Even the de- 
pression years could not stop nor stay 
their will to progress. In fact, that very 
decade saw the birth of what is now 
cotamanly referred to as a ‘New Era in 
Railroading.” 


These developments have contributed 
greatly to the railroads’ ability to han- 
dle the war load, and extensive research 
is being conducted for further improve- 
ments to aid in rail transport progress. 
So far as they are adaptable to railroad- 


7 


ing, he said, use will be made of all the 
inventions and improvements that have 
come out of the Jaboratory. of war. 

He outlined a three-point program 
that Southern Pacific, while sparing no 
effort to handle its war load, plans to 
follow in its postwar course of progress. 
(1) Extend improvements in train ac- 
commodations and service inaugurated 
before the war; (2) further develop ser- 
vices people like and use; (3) create 
new services and methods made pos- 
sible by new inventions and discoveries 
adaptable to rail transportation. 

“We face the future with confidence,” 
he declared. “The country can expect 
the best railroad service in its history 
after the war, and we are going to pro- 
vide it.”. 


F.S. MeGINNIS: | [mProvements 


made in wartime 
will be an important contributing factor 
to improved train service after the war 
ends,” F, S, McGinnis, vice president 
in charge of system passenger traffic told 
the Pacific Coast Transportation Advis- 
ory Board in Los Angeles last month. 

He gave @ brief review of wartime 
travel on Southern Pacific Lines and a 
glimpse into what the postwar future 
holds for the railroad. For postwar oper- 
ation, Southern Pacific is planning re- 
finements of service, faster schedules, 
more streamlined trains, and other plans, 
he said. “We will have a stronger physi- 
cal plant with more passing tracks and 
sidings, and Centralized Traffic Control 
on many strategic sections, as a result 
of improvements made to carry the war 
toad,” he‘stated. “All these are factors 
that will enable us to meet the antici- 
pated competition of other forms of 
transportation.” 

“We expect an increased tourist travel 
after the war, as soon as the period of 
adjustment is over,” he continued. “Peo- 
ple will be anxious to get away from 
their local surroundings for rest and 
relaxation. The entire West should 


FOR DISCUSSION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC MATTERS. 


SPEEDIER SERVICE is the purpose of the new-type table to handle "Daylight" reserva- 
tions in the Pullman chart room at Les Angeles. A. E. DeMattei (left), assistant super- 
intendent of telegraph, explains its aperation to Director Kenneth L. Isaacs and Vice 
President D. J, Russell while John Barger, Pullman reservation agent, looks on, The table 
is targe enough to accommodate 12 attendants handling reservations on the San Joaquin 
and Coast "Daylights," and is equipped with two revolving drums made up of a set 
of pigeonkoles for charts of each train for a month's period. Improved telephone con- 
nections provide each attendant with a separate fine, permitting 12 calls to be handled 
simultaneously. [f is the first equipment of its kind fo be installed on Pacific Lines. 


benefit from this new and increased 
tourist development.” 

About the immediate job of handling 
wartime traffic, McGinnis said: 


“In the first 20 months of this war 
the railroads of the nation carried two 
and one-half times as many troops as in 
the entire 19 months of World War 1” 
To do this job, he stated, 63.3 per cent 
of Pullman sleeping car supply has been 
placed in military service, exclusively. 
The remaining 36.7 per cent must take 
care of the enormous civilian and fur- 
lough military travel, a condition that is 
accountable for the difficulties in ob- 
taining Pullman space. 


He pointed out that while passenger 
revenue has increased by Icaps and 
bounds since Pearl Harbor—as meas- 
ured by dollar revenue—taxes have 
soared also. In 1941, SP’s tax payments 
were $21,400,000, or $10,000,000 less 
than passenger revenue. In 1943, the 
Company’s tax bill was $126,700,000, or 
more than $2,000,000 more than total 
passenger revenue. 

“The level of business travel on the 
Pacific Coast will probably continue 
until Japan is beaten,” he declared. 
“The railroads of the West will have to 
handle a greater overall traffic load as 
the Pacific offensive grows greater. 
Purely pleasure travel has been cut down 
sharply, but there is still too large a 
percentage of this type of travel.” 


Passengers traveling on American rail- 
toads are now three times as safe as they 
were during. World War 1. 


Dunsmuir Hotel Blaze 
Claims Lives of SP Men 


Two SP men were killed and scores 
of others were endangered in a fire 
that destroyed the 92-room Weed Hotel 
at Dunsmuir, September 23, About half 
the oveupants were SP employes, 

The dead are Delbert Taylor, machin- 
ist helper, and Jack M. Mays, lineman. 

The fire started about 8:40 p. m. and 
rapidly gained headway, cutting off 
stairway and elevator exits and. leaving 
windows as the only avenue of escape. 

Among those who escaped were Te- 
legraphers Blanche Fowler and Wanda 
Wright, and Brakeman Austin Bad- 
ger, Jr. 

Blanche Fowler was trapped on the 
fourth floor. There was no ladder long 
cnough to reach her, so one of the fires 
mer climbed to the top of the longest 
ladder, hoisted another ladder above 
him, hooked it onto the fourth floor win- 
dow and held it while Bianche de- 
scended. Despite her nerve-shaking ex- 
perience, she was on the job next morn- 
ing promptly at eight. 

Wanda Wright was obliged to jump 
from her second floor window. Miracu- 
lously, she Ianded unhurt and at mid- 
night reported for work on her regular 
shift, 

Badger was trapped on the third floor 
and firemen played water on him until 
he could be rescued. 

Although the scene of the fire was 
within 100 feet of the passenger station, 
no damage to Company property was -re- 
ported, 


NATIONAL DANCE of Mexico 
was gracefully performed at 
Bayshore by Leonor Rios. 


iVIVA LA INDEPENDENCIA! 


Nationals Observe Anniversary of Mexico’s Independence; 
Pledge Continued Support of Southern Pacific’s War Job 


BSERVING the 134th anniversary of their 

country’s independence, Mexican Na- 
tionals at many points on Pacific Lines joined 
in colorful festivities at the close of their day’s 
work, Sept. 16, pledging anew their resolution 
to help keep the Victory Trains rolling. 

Special celebrations were held at Los Ange- 
les, San Francisco, Portland, Sacramento and 
Dunsmuir, where local Mexican residents met 
with Nationals to present the spirit and color 
of the Mexican fiesta in song and dance. Com- 
pany and civic. officials, praising the work of 
the Nationals on the railroad, urged them to 
continue with it until victory is won. 

Expressing appreciation for the work they 
are doing in the shops, stores and on MofW 
gangs, President A. T. Mercier sent the follow- 
ing message to cach of the more than 9,000 
Mexican Nationals employed on Pacific Lines: 

“In the year that has passed since the last 
celebration of Independence Day on Sept. 16, 
1943, great progress has been made in the com- 


tures above, i 


BAYSHORE SHOPS AND LOS ANGELES were scenes of colorful celebrations as 
Mexican Nationals observed the 134th anniversary of their country's independence 
with music, songs and dances. Among pasticipants at Bayshore were {in three pic 
: Jose Villanueva, Raul R. Spindola {Mexican vice-consul! 
den, Rolf Sierra, Paul Madera (master of ceremonies}, John Molinari, Vocalist 
Luisa Moss, and Mexican National stringed quartet, @ On the LA progtam were 
Guitarists Bertha Lopez (leit) and Ramon Morales (right), Dancers Dorita LaBelle 
and Pablo Gutierrez (below, left). Present were (directly below, I-r} T. C, Keedy, 
E.R, Auton, C. Brotton (War Manpower Commission), W. J. McHugh, A. Leask, 
4. C. Ortiz (master of ceremonies), Beatrice Venne, M. D.C 
Picture at bottom of page shows part of the group of entertainers and celebrants. 


mon battle that your country and mine have 
joined against the Axis forces of oppression. 

“But though our spirits are lifted high, we 
must not for one sccond let up in our blows 
against our enemies until our job is finished 
and the victory finally won. The most critical 
tasks lie immediately ahead. Our job on the 
railroad is one of supreme importance. Tracks, 
cars and locomotives must be kept in good re- 
pair to carry the materials for our war factories 
and to transport men, munitions and supplies 
from military establishments in this country to 
ports of embarkation, 

“You are doing splendid work, you soldiers 
of democracy from our sister republic, and I 
am proud of you and counting on you 10 keep 
it up. 

“On this Mexican Independence Day, I wish 
to convey my salutations to all of you and to 
say, again, how thankful I am to your country 
for sending such splendid workers to toil with 
us, side by side.” 


J. J. Jor 


and Lenus Venne, 


below) Include, lett to rig! 
Marshall, W. Isais, M. Gross, 


LA Shops “Follies” Wins 
Appreciative Audience 


Breer other Friday, hundreds of Los 
Angeles Shops employes eagerly as- 
semble during the noon hour to enjoy 
a program of entertainment presented by 
a group of talented fellow employes. 
And if the show is a success, which it 
always is, the audience goes back to 
work refreshed and relaxed. 

Known as the “Follics,” the show was 
originated some months ago by Ruth 
Kelly, supervisor of women, who spon- 
sors the bi-weekly program. Idea is to 
help boost morale and lower nerve-pres- 
sure, and the program has heen such a 
success that larger crowds are turning 
out for each successive show. 

Entertainment includes songs, dances 
and other numbers. Some of the cast 
appear in the picture above. Favorite 
MC is Dorothy MeMullin, better known 
as “Sally,” who has had radio experi- 
ence. Sally, whose husband is with the 


But It’s Best To Keep ‘em! 


N arrangement whereby War Sav- 
ings Bonds may be taken to 
local banks to be immediately con- 
verted into cash has been announced 
in a letter from the U. S. Treasury 
Department io owners of Series A, B, 
C, D and E War Bonds. Formerly it 
was necessary to handle such trans- 
actions through a branch of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. 

The new arrangement will make 
War Bonds much more attractive to 
those people who heretofore hesitated 
to buy because they feared they 
might need cash money quickly to 
take care of unexpected emergencies. 

The great personal benefit and 
patriotic need for each American 
‘wage earner to put all his money 
available above living expenses into 
bonds and keep it there until the 
bonds mature are as great as ever 
and are not affected by availability 
of the new method of cashing bonds. 


ENTERTAINERS who volunteer their services at the bi-weekly funch-hour program at LA Shops (see Hem 
H, Grundmann, J. Fallon, G. Kettle, R. Morates, Ruth Kelly, C. Sosa, Vivian 
. Costell, Sally” MeMullin, F, Everett, B. Cramer, 


Air Corps in England, is on the job at 
the Shops at 6 a. m, to hand out time- 
cards and the men say she really starts 
the day off with a ray of sunshine. 

Two of the performers, Ray Morales 
and J, Fallon, have been encouraged to 
take vocal training as a result of their 
success in the show. They’re off te a 
promising start, Morales winning a con- 
test at a local theater and Fallon having 
recently sung at the Biltmore Hotel. 


Resourceful Train Crew 
Saves Family From Fire 


LOWING his locomotive’s whistle 
until residents of Redding thought 
it was V-Day, T. T. Ablstrom, Shasta 
Division engineer, recently was instru- 
mental in saving a family of five from 
a fire that destroyed their home. 
Ahlstrom said he could see the smoke 
and flames a mile away as he ap- 
proached the town, whereupon he began 
sounding his whistle. As there was no 
reaction to the prolonged sound, he 
stopped the train and sent the head 
brakeman, D. Defer, to investigate. Defer 
found the family still asleep, oblivious 
to the impending peril, although the 
blasts from the engine had wakened 
most of the neighbors, who thought it 
was an end-of-the-war celebration, 


SAMARITAN MAHAFFEY 


JPRIENDLY stopover was recently 
provided by NWP Operator C. S. 
Mahaffey to 80-year-old Mrs. Grace 
Clark who, en route from Los Ange- 
Ies to Marshfield, Ore., arrived in 
San Rafael about 30 minutes too late 
for the last northbound train of the 
day. Mahaffey tried to obtain a hotel 
room for Mrs. Clark, but to 1:0 avail, 
so he took her to his home, where 
she was made comfortable for the 
night. The following morning he 
arranged passage for the remainder 
‘of her trip, In commending Mahaf- 
fey for this friendly service, C. A. 
Veale, vice-president and general 
manager for NWP, said: “This is an 
outstanding case of providing the 
type of service that both the North- 
western Pacific and the parent com- 
pany like to extend to their patrons.” 


“Tug” McDaniel, whose heroic res- 
cue of a child from the path of a freight 
train made the headlines Iast April, has 
been made train ‘service agent on the 
Challenger ran, Oakland to Lovelock. 
McDaniel started as yardman at Sacra- 
mento in Aug. 1940, later became brake- 
man then conductor on Sacramento Div. 


SAFETY AWARDS FOR PMT DRIVERS featured a recent safety meeting of Pacific Motor 
Trucking Co. in Los Angeles, with 43 drivers receiving National Safety Council awards 
for careful driving over periods of one to-five years, At left, L. B. Young, PMT's vice 
pres. and gent. manager, presents five year awards to Sam DeMarco, Pete DeMarco 
and George Fellows {S. R. Ellis was absent). in picture at tight E, K. Burke, captain 
of Drivers’ team No, 4, receives from R. K. Booth, asst. genl., manager, plaque awarded 


his team for completing three months of driving without a chargeable accident. 


STARS AND STRIPES fiy high from the 
mast of an Atlantic destroyer escort. 


SGT. WM. YOUNG, formet mach. 
appr., LA Shops, is pictured in the 
cab of a locomotive In England. 


oN ALL FRONTS 


\ 7 ICYORTOUS advances of Allied 

armies bring more news of the part 
SP’s fighting railroaders are taking in 
the war, how they are working and hop- 
ing for the day te come quickly when 
the enemy will be put out of the fight, 


Excerpts from some of their many let-” 


ters follow. 


“We were the first railway outfit in 
France this time and of course have 
plenty to do,” writes Sgt W. R. Young, 
who formerly worked in LA Shops. He 
says it is teamwork that is making it 
possible for the Allies to move so swiftly 
over European battle fieclds—teamwork 
between fighting forces and the home 
front. “lt is good to see that Southern 
Pacific people are not only working 
hard, but also are buying bonds to get 
this thing over with right away,” he says. 


From New Guinea, Chester Wern- 
quist, formerly of Aud. Payroll Accts., 
SF, writes, “I have just joined this unit 
and so missed the excitement of the 
landing here. The only excitement here 
now is fighting mosquitoes. They are as 
big as B-24s and dive like Grumman 
Wildcats. During our spare time we 
play ball, but it is nothing like back 
home.” 


Cpl. Rodolfo Balderama, former 
laborer at Tucson roundhouse, says rail- 
roading in India is about the same as 
in Great Britain. “The cars are small 
and awfully uncomfortable,” he writes, 
“but ride surprisingly smooth consider- 
ing the class of equipment. It must be 
duc to the hydraulic shock absorbers on 


HELP FIX JEM: Cpl. Ernest Martin (second from right), former passenger carman, West 
Oakland, is pictured in France looking over a wrecked locomotive with other members 
of a Railway Shop Battalion, whose job is to put equipment like this back in shape. 
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WITH SP FIGHTERS 


each corner at the end of the cars. It 
is common to see a very small locomotive 
pulling 15 or 16 cars up steep grades. 
The electric locomotives here in India 
are surprisingly fast.” 

Joseph E. Hagar, former San Joa- 
quin Division yardman, wanted to get 
jnte a railroad battalion, but he says the 
closest he hag been able to get to that 
is a truck maintenance company. He is 
stationed in New Guinea where he is 
shop foreman and holds the rank -of 
technical sergeant, 

After two years’ experience in the 
European theater of operations, S/Sgt. 
James L. Hyson, former machinist 
helper at Sacramento Shops, now is sta- 
tioned at a gunnery school in England 
where he will teach t.-ret armament 
and maintenance to new students, James 
enlisted in the Air Force in Sept., 1941, 
and studied armaments at various tech- 
nical schools in the United States and 
England. 

Having sampled technical training at 
AAF radio and gunnery schools in the 
United States, Cpl, Erwin C. Powell, 
former employe at Stockton freight 
depot, is now learning the latest com- 
bat crew tactics at a station in Northern 
Ireland. He-is a radio gunner on a B-26 
low-level attack bomber. 


Edward Cuccia, formerly of Execu- 
tive Dept.; SF, was recently appointed 
a second lieutenant in the Transporia- 
tion Corps and according to reports has 
gone overseas with a Railway Operating 
Battalion. 


Wm. J. Hines, former office manager, 
Mail and Express Traffic, SF, has spent 
most of the past two years in the South 
Pacific, but now is back at home in SF, 
where he has just been advanced to a 
lieutenant (j.g.) in the Navy. 

Keeping equipment, supply and troop 
trains rolling through the jungles in the 
China-Burma-India theater is the job of 
Capt. A. D. Fifield, former asst. con- 
tract agent, VP&GM Office, SF. Herb 
says that the jungle is really beautiful 
now, but that huge trees and matied 
undergrowih make it easy to see why 
fighting is so difficult. He adds that 
despite the beautiful flowers and tall 
bamboos the jungle holds little attrac- 
tion for him. “Duck hunting here would 
be good,” he writes, “but I haven’t a 
shotgun.” 


Harry J. Krokus, former electrician 
at LA Shons, is now a second lieutenant 
stationed at the Army air field, Dover, 
Delaware. Harry had to travel over a 
large portion of the United States to 
get his training. He started out in Utah, 
went to Florida, returned to Colorado, 


ath 


then went to North Carolina where he 
began his officers’ training. For the 
finishing. touches he moved up to Yale 
University in Connecticut where he 
learned the technical phases of arma- 
ment on aircraft of all types. 

§/Set. John P. Donnelly, formerly 
of Gen. Pass. Dept., SF, recently was 
advanced to that position and awarded 
the Oak Leaf cluster for his part in the 
bombing of Germany. John is an aerial 
gunner with a Hight bombardment group 
stationed in England. 

After spending 16 months in weather 
that sent the mercury shooting up to 130 
degrees in the shade, Sgt. George 
Nazaroff, former yardman at Roseville, 
said he was really happy to be back in 
the United States when he recently 
visited his folks. George was stationed 
at Andimiak, Iran, which is only three 
miles from Disval, said to be the hottest 
point on earth, While in Iran, he was 
a conductor hi-balling supplies and 
equipment to Russia over a railway oper- 
ated by the Persian Gulf Military Rail- 
way Command. 

Speaking of heat, M/Sgt. W. C. 
Kingston, former appropriation clerk, 


GERTRUDE SCANLON, of NWP Stores 
Dept., last month enlisted in the 
WAVES, and was given a hearty send- 
off by her fellow workers, Gertrude 
comes from a family of Northwestern: 
Pacific railroaders, her sister and her 
father also being NWP employes. 


VP&GM Office, SF, writes that where 
he is stationed with a Railway Shop 
Battalion in Fran, cold water heats in 
the shower pipes without fire; a wrist 
watch will blister the arm if worn in 
the direct san, Temperatures range from 
130 to 150 degrees and the barracks 
average 102 degrees for the 24-hour 
period. 

Recently letters arrived almost simul- 
taneously in the Bureau of News from 
three members of that department who 
are now in the armed forces. Lt. Stan- 
ley T. Moore, USNR, former asst. edi- 
tor, Bureau of News, writes that he has 
just returned to the U. S. from his first 
convey trip to Africa. While there he 


says he went to Tunis where he saw the 
Kasbah, the ancient walled section of 
the city, The streets are roofed over to 
keep the heat out and are just wide 
enough for one car to squeeze through. 
He says Tunis is practically undamaged 
except for the waterfront. 

George Smith, a first lieutenant in 
the Infantry and former assistant editor 
of the Bulletin, is now in Engiand. Con- 
trary to his pre-conceived notions of the 
country, he says train travel there is 
fairly comfortable, as are also the living 
conditions, The main difficulty he and 
his buddies had was with the money. 
“Por the first few days,” he writes, “we 
had our own rate of exchange, divided 
inte small coins, middle-sized ones and 
big ones. But now we're at the stage 
where we bicker over tuppence and ‘arf 
crowns with the best of them. We'se 
even beginning te distinguish between 
10 shilling notes and old street car 
transfers.” 

With a Military Railway Operating 
Battalion in France, Lt. Tom Fante, 
former assist. editor of the Bulletin, 
wrote a letter “on the run.” Tom says 
that “crossing thé Atlantic in a convoy, 
seeing plenty of scenery in England, and 
landing on a heach in France have all 
donc their share to give us plenty to 
remeinber, I only hope that it won’t be 
long before we can button this affair up 
and return to our work on good old SP.” 

For meritorious achievement in con- 
nection with aerial warfare against the 
enemy as armament chief of a heavy 
bombardment squadron in the European 
theater of operations, M/Sgt. George 
1, Rapoport was recently awarded the 
Bronze Star. George’s is the oldest 
Liberator group in England, having par- 
ticipated in seven campaigns. The group 
won a citation from the War Depart- 
ment for action in the historic low-level 
assault on the Ploesti oil fields in Ro- 
mania. All officers and enlisted men 
wear the distinguished unit badge in 
recognition of the dramatic attack, 
George was a carman helper, Coast Di- 
vision, before joining the Air Force. 

While serving with a Railway Shop 
Battalion in England, S/Sgt. John Her- 
nandez, formerly employed at Sacra- 
mento Shops, recently became a citizen 
of the United States. John, who was a 
native of Mexico, is now car shop fore- 
man of his unit and js very proud of 
his new citizenship status. 


During his 26 months active duty with 
the Navy, Earle Van Camp, former 
clerk in Aud. Fri. Accts, SF, has par- 
ticipated in six invasions in the Pacific 
war zone, Most prominent of these are 
Munda, Guadalcanal, Tarawa and Sai- 
pan, 

When the Allies started sweeping 
across France, Sgt. Philip Kelly 
watched their progress from halfway 
around the world and made a friendly 


CPL, LAVONNE OLSON, formerly of 
Aud. Equipment Service Accts., SF, re 
leased a Marine for duty on the fight- 
ing fronts by taking over a job as 
motion picture aperator at the Marine 
Corps Air Station, Santa Barbara. 


wager with his buddy that Paris would 
be taken before Labor Day—which 
turned out to be a pretty good piredic- 
tion. Phil, who is now serving in the 
South Pacific, is from Asst. Gen. Aud. 
Office, SF. 

Fred Massie, $/Sgt. in charge of the 
tinsmith shop at a Jarge Railway Shop 
sattalion invasion depot in England, has 
won recognition for some of the special 
jobs he has done in his shop. One of 
these jobs was installing the water tanks 
and sinks on a private car for Brigadier 
General Clarence L. Burpee, in charge 
of all military railways on the European 
continent. Fred, a former sheetmetal 
worker at Sacramento Shops, has other 
talents, one of the best of these being 
his artistic ability. He drew several wall 
murals for the new Red Cros¢ building 
at his depot, and has proved himself 
very good at sign and decorative paint- 
ing. He is shown in the picture at hot- 
tom of this page putting the finishing 
touches on a car ready to go into MRS 
operation. 


S/SGT. FRED MASSIE worked in the 
sheefmetal shop at Sacramento, now 
has charge of a tinsmith shop making 
tems needed by astembly depots in 
England. See item above. 


DIED IN SERVICE 


YMPATHY and condolences of the 

entire Southern Pacific family go out 
to the bereaved of our gal 
Jant fighters, a few of whom 
are listed here, who have 
given their lives for the 
cause of freedom. Previously 
reported missing in action, 
official confirmation has now 
heen received of the death, 
Aug. 18, 1943, of S Ie 
James J. Sloan, former 
clerk in Personnel Dept, SF, 
Jim was a member of a tor- 
pedo gang on anti-submarine 
patrol off Kiska when an un- 
derwater explosion wrecked 
the ship on which he was serving. He 
was assisting in the mopping-up opera- 
tions of that island a few days following 
its capitulation to the U. S, forces. He 
yoluntecred for the Navy in Dec. 1941. 
He was the son of Peter K. Sloan, secre- 
tary to the president. 

Pie, Abraham R. Guerra, Jr., former 
deliveryman at LA Stores, was killed in 
action in France, August 10, according 
to oficial War Department communica- 
tion, No details of the accident were 
immediately available. His father is a 
painter at the Stores, and a brother, 
Carlos, who formerly worked there, is 
now with the Marines in Hawaii. 

Second Lieutenant Harold F. Hoff- 
man, co-pilot of a B24 bomber, who 
hag been missing for several months, is 
now reported dead by the War Depart- 
ment. His plane and crew left the U. S. 
for the South Pacific and disappeared 
in the night over the North Pacific, Feb, 
26. Neither plane nor crew has been 
leard from since. He received his wings 
at Randolph Field. Harold was section 


Frank Armstrong Glenn Hamilton 


foreman at Pope, on LA Division, when 
he entered the Air Forve in 1941. 

Lt. Murray K. Jacobs, former asst. 
file clerk at Ogden, who was previously 
reported missing in action 
(see August Bulletin) is 
now listed among the war 
dead. Murray entered the 
armed forces in Feb. 1941, 
and served a year with the 
Infantry before he wus trans- 
ferred to the Air Corps. At 
the time of his death he was 
stationed in the China- 
Burma-India theater where 
he was a transport pilot. 

“Killed in action some- 
where on the Italian front, 
August 12, 1944,” is the re- 
port received of Sgt. Tyrus C. Ristine. 
He was a machinist helper at Klamath 
Falls prior to entering the armed forces 
in October, 1942, 

While serving with the Army Air 
Force in Iraly, Pvt. Morris O, Myre, 
Jr, became if and died on August 22. 
At the time of his induction in’ Novem- 
her, 1942, he was a PMT driver at El 
Paso. He had been in Ttaly for 10 
months, 

George E. Pinney, Marine private, 
is reported killed in action during the 
atte on Saipan Island, July 10. Belore 
lie joined the Marines in November, 
1942, he was a signalman at Bakers- 
field. 


MISSING IN ACTION 


ECENTLY reported missing in ac- 
tion in the European battle area is 
First Lt. Jack A. Cramer, former file 
clork in Aud. Pass. Accts. Office, SF. 


George Cocker 


Anjolin Algerri, Jr. 


dames J. Sloan Abraham Guerra, Jr. 
Jack was a member of California Na- 
tional Gnard for many years before he 
was called into active military service, 
March 3, 1941. Ile has been serving in 
the Infantry. 


Second Lt. William B. Edwards has 
been reported missing in action since 
June 13. Bill, who was formerly pillow 
supplyman at LA Stores, was a bom- 
bardier-navigator operating in the South- 
west Pacific. Few details of his disap- 
pearance are available, Lut it is known 
he was en route from New Guinea to 
Palo. 


First Lt. Stanley J. Segal, former 
fireman on San Joaquin Division at 
Bakersfield, has been missing in action 
since August 7, according to reports 
from the War Department. Stan has 
been overseas with the Army Signal 
Corps for more than 13 months. 


WOUNDED 


WHEN the doughhoys stormed the 

Cherbourg Peninsula, Frank M. 
Armstrong, chief warrant officer of a 
Medical Corps, found a war souvenir 
collector's paradise in a cavern just va- 
cated hy Nazi troops. A Nazi flag, a 
storm trooper’s hat, two boxes of Ger- 
man cigars, a first-aid kit, combat hel- 
met and a water canteen were in the 
cache he gathered up to send to his 
mother in Los Angeles. Twenty-four 
hours later 2 German shell landed near 
lum, tore his clothes to shreds and sent 
three pieces of shrapnel into his legs. 
His letter to his mother was cheerful 
cnough, stating, “I am happy to inform 
you that I’m now a holder of the Purple 
Heart which I am sending along to you 
with these other gifts.” Before entering 


Gustavo Lopez Jack Cramer 


and Janet Henry. 


the armed forces Frank was employed 
as a clerk at LA frcight station. 

Lt. Antolin Algorri, Jr, former car- 
man at Taylor yard, LA, recently was 
wounded during a bombing raid over 
Germany while serving as & navigator. 
Latest report of him is that he is in 
England where he is recuperating. 
‘Antolin has three brothers in the ser- 
vice, two of whom, Gregory and Do- 
mingo, formerly worked in LA machine 
shop. His father is machinist at Taylor 
roundhouse. 

While fighting with the Marines 
against the Japs in the South Pacific 
battle area, Pfc. Gustavo Lopez, for- 
mer earman apprentice at LA Shops, 
sustained a shrapnel wound in the right 
shoulder, July 22. Gustavo has seen ac- 
tion at Guadalcanal and the Solomon 
Islands. 


The Purple Heart has been awarded 
to Sgt. Burl K. ‘Furner, former peal 
elerk checker at Fresno. Turner landed 
on the beach at Normandy shortly after 
D-Day and served in the front line forces 
until he was wounded by flying shrapnel. 
He has been returned to a hospital in 
England where he is reported recovering 
satisfactorily. 

George T. Cocker, former.stower at 
Park Street station, Portland, was in- 


TALITY HOUSE in San Francisco was taken over Sept. lé 
er girls from General Otfice and 4th & Berry Freight Olfice 
whe were hostesses to several hundred men in the armed services. 
‘A program of eats, community singing, eats, dancing, eats, en- 
jertainment and eats went aver big as the dirls capably filled the 
roles of cooks, waitresses, songbirds and dance partners, In 
charge were (above, I-r): Marie Baumsteiger, Myrle Gorman 


"SERVING THEIR COUNTRY” 


16 310 was the number of 
, Southern Pacific 
(Pacific Lines, TRNO, PE, NWP, 
PMT and solely owned subsidiary 
companies) men and women 
who had joined the armed serv- 
jecs up to September 30. Those 


Limes trated 12,057 


jured May 26, during the battle for 
Rome while serving with the Army 
Medical Corps. Te was awarded the 
Purple Heart which he sent to his father, 
A. T. Cocker, clerk at Park Street sta- 
tion. 

While in a hospital bed in England, 
Pfc, Glenn C. Hamilton, former B&B 
carpenter on Portland Division, was 
awarded. the Purple Heart. A member 
of a tank destroyer battalion, he was 
seriously wounded during combat in 
France, July 12. At the hospital, an un- 
expected visitor was his brother, John, 
a corporal in the Ait Corps ground. 
forces. It was the first time the two 
hoys had met since they entered mili- 

’ tary service two years ago. 


Thirty-seven in one—that's the way 
Major E. J. Carter, former chief clerk, 
Motive Power Dept. SF, recently an- 
swered a giant letter composed of notes 
from 37 SP employes. “Ef I were to 
answer you all individually I would have 
to stay in Persia a lot longer than I 
lope to stay,” he said. So, instead of 
writing 37 letters in reply to their 1734- 
{got note, Eddie wrote jointly to the 
home office folks. He says the mam- 
moth message took two months and two 
days from the day it was postmarked to 
reach him and it took him over an hour 
to read it all the way through. “And 
helieve me, I enjoyed every bit of it,” 
he said, in expressing his thanks. 


-V- 


It’s hard to stop a Yank: When 
Lt. William E. Yinger was shot down 
over Romania, July 28, the War De- 
partment hardly had time to report him 
missing before he had rejoined his unit 
and was again fighting the enemy. Pilot 
of a Liberator bomber operating from 
Ttaly, Bill was forced to bail out of his 
plane behind enemy lines. It took eight 
days, but he managed to safely filter 
pack through the enemy’s ranks to 
friendly territory. Yinger is on furlongh 
from Sacramento Shops. 


"NEVER TOO OLD" is the motto of “Phoebe,” 57-year-old narrow gauge engine who 
doesn't get around as she used to, but is still useful. 


““RETIRED’’--BUT STILL ON THE JOB! 


LTHOUGH she has been retired 

from on-line service, “Phoebe Nar- 
row Gauge,” 57-year-old locomotive No. 
17, still rides the rails on a special short 
section of narrow gauge track at Salem, 
Ore., where she is doing her war job 
supplying power ta pump fuel and clean 
locomotives, and heat for the office at 
the roundhouse. 


Some time ago “Phoebe” came to 
Salem from the Mojave subdivision on 
the San Joaquin Division, where she had 
heen pulling freight trains since the 


abandonment of the Mina-Benton 
branch line, on which she formerly ran, 
in 1937, 


Her first job was on the Carson and 
Colorado Railroad, between the gold 
fields of Nevada and the base of Mt, 
Whitney. The line never prospered. 
D. 0. Mills, principal stockholder, didn’t 
sce the road until after it was con- 
structed, When he rode over it he com- 
mented grimly: “It is either 300 miles 
too long, or it was built 300 years too 
soon,” 


LATEST CTC INSTALLATION was recently compisted between Vista and Massie on Salt 
Lake Division, a distance of 43.5 miles. Control board for this operation is located in 
the dispatchers’ office at Sparks, where this picture was taken the day CTC was first cut 
in for operation, Present were (standing, Ir): J. J. Henderson, ferminal trainmaster; 
G. E, Payne, chief dispatcher; J. A, McKinnon, asst, supt.: A, ©. Everett, road foreman 
of engines; G. C. Derryberry, system supvr. of dispatchers, Seated are Dispatchers 
J. $. Shea and A. L. Bails. Centralized Traffic Control, described in the March 1944 
Bulletin, is now in operation on 283.4 miles of SP line. 
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When first built in June, 1887, 
“Phoebe” was.a wood burner, but when 
the Carson and Colorado was purchased 
by SP in 1900 she had already been con- 
verted into a coal burner, and after SP 
acquired her she was fitted out to burn 
oil, the fuel she still uses. In 1915 she 
was equipped with a new boiler, 

Gone is all the brass work with which 
she shone in glory in the old days. She 
looks almost modern today—and she is 
doing her part to help win the war, 
which is war No. 3 for her. 


Operating Results 


Fok the eight months ended August 
31, 1944, Railway Operating Reve- 
nues of Southern Pacific Transportation 
System amounted to $420,678,085, or 
$26,750,464 more than the revenues for 
the same period of 1943; a 7 per cent in- 
crease. 

During the same period Railway Oper- 
ating Expenses were $276,196,552, or 
$49,367,124 more than the expenses for 
the same period of last year; a 22 per 
cent increase. 

Railway tax accruals, including $82,- 
821,567 for Federal taxes, and $9,557,523 
for other taxes, totaled $92,379,090, or 
$2,213,095 more than such accruals for 
the first eight months of 1943. After 
deducting taxes and $15,569,735 of net 
rentals for use of equipment and joint 
facilities, there was left Net Railway 
Operating Income of $36,532,708, or 
$24,274,663 less than the net railway 
operating income for the same period of 
1943; a 40 per cent decrease. 

Out of Net Railway Operating In- 
come, and Other Income consisting of 
dividends and interest on securities 
owned, rentals and miscellaneous in- 
come, must be paid the interest on bonds 
and equipment trust notes in the hands 
of the public, and other fixed charges. 
For the eight months ended August 31, 
1944, the final result was a Net Income 
of $26,592,727, which compares with a 
net income of $47,617,158 for the same 
period of last year. 
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Wor Bonds and Nylons head the 
list of 100 valuable prizes to be. awarded 
at the annual Victory Dance of SP Club 
of SF at the Fairmont Hotel, November 
1, it was announced. More than 1300 
attended last year and as many or more 
are expected this year. Free invitations 
are being sent to 500 servicemen and 
officers. Arthur Harris is chairman, as- 
sisted by S. P. Ward, Geo. Frey, Caesar 
Baldassari and a large committee’ of 
men and women. Formerly known as the 
Big Game Dance, the event is one of the 
most popular ‘on the Club’s calendar. 
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PRIZE-WINNING FLOATS (above) in the Sparks Labor Day parade included those of 


the BRCofA (lef) and the repiica of the “Jupiter builf at the roundhouse, which won 
first prite. Picture at right shows D. J. Fodrin, SP agent and mayor of Sparks, and 


Indian chief, who headed the parade. 


Fodrin was one of the principal speakers. 


SPARKS’ 40th ANNIVERSARY 


(ORTY years ago the site of the pres- 

ent city of Sparks was just a wide- 
open patch of Nevada soil. Today, as the 
terminal which links the Salt Lake and 
Sacramento divisions, it is a bustling, 
thriving community of over 5,000 in- 
habitants, of whom about 85 per cent, 
according te estimates, are Southern Pa- 
cific employes and their dependents. 

In commemoration of the historic 
event in the summer of 1904, when rail- 
roaders’ homes at Wadsworth were 
sawed into sections and carried 30 miles 
west on flat cars to create their city, the 
citizens of Sparks staged a three-day 
celebration, starting September 2. 

The program was arranged by an en- 
thusiastic committee of SP folks and 
tmherchants, with the cooperation of the 
Reno Army Air Base. It included 
parades, athletic contests, street dances, 
music, entertainment and other events. 


A solemn note was added when, at 


special ceremonies, a plague dedicated 
to all the men of Sparks who went into 
the armed services was unveiled. 

Principal speaker was Governor E. P. 
Carville of Nevada, who lauded the rail- 
toaders for their “marvelous and out- 
standing work in keeping the war load 
moving.” Governor Carville spoke of the 
importance of SP’s payroll to Nevada 
and credited much of the state’s devel- 
opment to the railroad. 

Pictures of some of the events appear 
on this page and the two following. Un- 
fortunately, space limitations make it 
impossible to carry all the pictures or 
to mention names of all who helped 
make the event the huge success it was. 


SPEAKERS (right) included Nevada's 
Governor E. P, Carvilie (upper left), 
Archie Cross, retired conductor, J. A. 
McKinnon (lower left), asst. supt., Salt 
Lake Div., and Bill Schipper, genl, fore- 
man, Sparks Shops. 


AMBASSADORS-AT-LARGE, this bawhiskered gang spread word of Sparks's birthday 


party throughout ni 


boring communities. 


Front row, J. Sitsano, F. Loveridge, 


1. Cicehini, E. Smith, V. Bugico, P. Ceccaralll, W. Phillips. Back row: J. B. Reed, 
H. L. Covington, M. Poale, B. Gillette, W. G. Foote, R. Baker, A. Masonhall, D, Gian- 
notii, Baker, a local merchant, was master of ceremonies for the three-day program. 
Rohind each of the other beards is a rallroader. - 


THREE DAYS OF CELEBRATION marked tho 40th anniversary of the founding of Sparks and 
highlights of program are shown on these pages. Below are entrants in Whiskerino contest 
who competed for prizes for whitest, blackest, reddest, thickest, thinnest and other vari- 
eties of chin upholstery.’ 


EARLY-DAY COSTUMES were worn by many 

é j folks to fend historical flavor. Prize-winning 

PARADES featured military, railroad, western : 4 3 : costumes were those of (above, fr) Refired 
and historical themes, Above Is group from ‘ : : Engineer and Mrs. Sam Guthrie, who were 
Reno Army Air Base which led the colorful celebrating their 40th wedding anniversary: 
mile-long Lebor Day parade. Daisy Christianson, Mrs. Herbert Drake (wife of 
SP brakeman}; Mrs. and Felix Tessier (retired 

engine inspector). Right: Nellie Clark, Mrs. 
Leslie Burke and Mrs. Thomas Detano, Latter 


BABIES, ages 1 to 3, were in the spotlight two are wives of clerks in dispatcher’s office. 


when proud mothers entered them in the 
Baby Parade. Wise judges awarded a prite 
to every entrant, And who wouldn't agree that 
every one was a prize-winner? 


OLDTIMERS whose service with $P dated way beyond the found- 
ing of Sparks played a prominent part in the program. Above 
(1-1) are vetired railroaders A. C. Wallender, Michagt Prunty, 
J. A. Knowles, Geo. Lehnest, Carlo Barbagelata, at the wheel, 
is in active service. This group won first prize for "Old-Timers” 
entry in the parade. 


BEEF BARBECUE with all the trimmin’s was served to a crowd of 
hungry celebrants following the spectacular Labor Day parade. 


MEXICAN NATIONALS added to the entertainment with vocal and instrumental num- 
bers. Some are shown (above) at the gaify-decorated booth where Mexican girls 
served tamales, enchiladas and other tasty south-of-the-border dishes. 


SPORTS, Including water fight (above), baseball, softball 
and boxing, thrilled spectators. Sparks “city fathets" soft. 
ball team (below) played a team of Reno officials, with 
Mayors Fodrin of Sparks and Stewart of Reno as opposing 
Pitchers. Front row, left to right; G. Nixon, F. Hobson, 
Mayor Fodrin, $. Burgess, J. Devere. Middle row: A. M. Smith, 
N. Sbeagia, G. Smith, L. Monday, K, Riley, B. Hawkins. 
Back row: E, Smith, C. Anderson, R. Cullen, G, Schilling, 
D. Morby. Announcer Bruno Tassone and Scorekeeper Max 
Gardenswartz are not in the picture. 


DEDICATION of a plaque on which is in- 

sctibed names of Sparks boys in armed forces 

was an inspiring ceremony, with clergymen of 

all denominations taking patt. Above: Army 

aa; Chaplain T. J. Dullose gives dedicatory ad- 

Giz, dress. Right: Unveiling of plaque. Plaque was 
4] made at Sparks Shops. 


—_ 
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“DAN” O'CONNELL RETIRES 


As Protector of Railroad Property, Chief Special Agent 
Had Many Thrilling Experiences During His Long Career 


D. J. O'Connell 


FTER 43 years of service for South- 
ern Pacific, Chief Special Agent 
Daniel O'Connell retired September 30 
as head of the largest private police or- 
ganization in western America. 

Andrew J. McKenna succeeds O’Con- 
nell and D, P. Quillinan takes over Mc- 
Kenna’s former duties as assistant chief 
special agent. 

Known to his thousands of friends as 
“Dan”, O’Connell has ridden with presi- 
dents and royalty of the world. Every 
president of the United States since 
President Theodore Roosevelt, and sev- 
eral kings and queens have been his fel- 
low passengers on SP trains he guarded. 
Never in all these heavy responsibilities 
did harm befall the distinguished visi- 
tors. 


Of the 32 train robberies while he was 
a special agent, practically all were 
solved. As chief for the past 25 years he 
helped make the profession of train rob- 
bery so hazardous for the criminal that 
no Southern Pacific train has been 
robbed since 1933. 


Cool, quiet and courageous, Chief 
O'Connell never had to shoot it out with 
a criminal; he talked them into sur- 
rendering. Typical was the case of the 
notorious Roy Gardner, who aspired to 
the title of “King of Escape Artists.” 
O'Connell caught him in a gambling 
room, stuck a gun in his ribs and took 
him without a struggle, although Gard- 
ner had a gun of his own concealed 
handily in his shirt front. 


Longest search for train bandits in 
O’Connell’s career was the hunt for the 
DeAutremont brothers, Roy, Ray and 
Hugh, who in cold blood murdered three 


trainmen and a postal clerk in holding 
up 4 train in the Siskiyou mountains of 
Oregon. Almost four years elapsed be- 
fore the last of the brothers was behind 
prison bars, 

The “Chief” is especially proud of 
the way bits of evidence were gathered 
and woven into an inescapable net about 


the DeAutremonts. Seemingly they van- . 


ished into thin air after flecing from 
the scene of their crime without gath- 
ering any loot. A receipt for a registered 
Jetter started him on the right trail: 
Newspaper publicity and descriptions of 
the wanted men were soon sent all over 
the world to make this one of the most 
widely publicized train robberies in 
history. 


Chicf O'Connell was not always an 
SP policeman. He entered the employ of 
the company as a maintenance-of-way 
man in October, 1901, and became fore- 
man of an extra gang on the Western 
Division. One day a train struck obstruc- 
tions that had been vlaced on the track, 
and although no great damage was done, 
the young track foreman turned in such 


A. J. McKenna 


D, P. Quillinan 


a complete report, including clues that 
led to the culprits, that before long he 
was transferred to the railroad police 
force. He became assistant chief in 1914 
and has been chief- since 1919. 


World War If brought greatly in- 
creased responsibilities in the guarding 
of vital railroad property. At one time 
O'Connell had approximately 700 men 
on his force, patrolling the more than 
8,000 miles of track under his jurisdic- 
tion in seven Western states. 


He plans to retire to his new home in 
San Francisco, where he can spend more 
time with his wife, Helen, and their two 
sons, Daniel Jr. 15, and Keven, 9. With 
him as souvenirs he will take the history 
of train robberies he is writing, and a 
picture record of one of the most color- 
ful careers in Western crime detection— 
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and, of course, the gun he carried 
through his whole career. 

McKenna, the new chief special agent, 
has been with Southern Pacific 36 years, 
first in the Accounting Department and, 
since May 1, 1915, with the railroad 
police. He has been assistant chief 
special agent since September, 1942. 

Quillinan started with SP as a clerk 
in Mail and Express Traffic, SF, in Oc- 
tober, 1917, and has been with the 
Police Department since 1919, when he 
was made an officer on Coast Division. 
He returned te the General Office as 
assistant special agent in 1922 and has 
been chief clerk to chief special agent 
since 1942. 


Richardson Assigned 
SF Traffic Position 


James E, RICHARDSON was ap- 
pointed district passenger agent at 
SF, Sept. 1, follow- 
ing his release from 
military service at 
Washington, D. C. 
where, as a lieu- 
tenant colonel, he 
served as chief of 
troop movement 
branch of the Army 
Air Corps under 
General Arnold. 

Before joining the 
Army, Richardson 
had wide experience 
with Southern Pacific, holding several 
important traffic positions in Los An- 
geles and Hollywood, He organized many 
of the football and other excursion spe- 
cials of pre-war days. 

His service with SP began in 1915 at 
Riverside, Calif., where he was a ticket 
agent, He became city ticket agent at 
Hollywood in 1923 and city passenger 
agent at Los Angeles in 1933, the posi- 
tion he held until 1943, when he left to 
serve on General Arnold’s staff. 


J. £. Richardson 
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William E. Moore, former employe 
of the passenger car dept., Los Angeles 
Shops, was appointed southern district 
representative of Employes’ Mutual 
Benefit Association, with headquarters 
at Los Angeles, effective Sept. 5. 
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Turner MeAllaster, land commis- 
sioner, died suddenly September 28, 
while on a business trip in Los Angeles. 
He was 56. McAllaster entered SP serv- 
ice in 1908 as secretary to the land com- 
missioner. He was appointed land com- 
missioner in 1939. He leaves his widow, 
Mrs. Bernice McAllaster, and his father, 
B. A. McAllaster, who retired as land 
commissioner in 1931. 


October 


MOTIVE POWER PROMOTIONS 


Calleri’s Appointment to Mechanical Engineer Followed 
By Important Changes in El Paso and Los Angeles Shops 


D, R, Calleri 


PPOINTMENTS of D, R. Calleri to 

mechanical engineer, SF; James 
Bean to asst. supt, motive power, El 
Paso Shops; Wilfred J. McHugh to 
supt., LA Shops; and E, A. Foster to 
asst. master mechanic, LA, were an- 
nounced September 16, 


Calleri, a graduate of University of 
California school of engineering, entered 
SP service in June,’1918, as a machinist 
on Sacramento Division, working there 
and at West Oakland until June, 1927, 
when he moved to the General Office as 
draftsman in MP Dept. Twice he went to 
Philadelphia as inspector of new loco- 
motives at Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
and once to Lima Locomotive Works, In 
Jane, 1941, he was appointed asst. mas- 
ter mechanic at Roseville and in Aug. 
1942, became master mechanic at El 
Paso. He has been asst. supt., MP, there 
since April, 1943. 

Bean came to Southern Pacific as a 
draftsman at SF, in Aug. 1923. In Aug. 
1927 he was named asst. engineer of 
tests and draftsman at LA, where he ad- 
vanced to supt. of shops in March, 1942. 

With previous experience dating to 
June, 1920, McHugh started as a ma- 


Joel Newman, who has been pas- 
senger agent at SF for the past year, 
was appointed asst. general agent, Pas- 
senger Dept., New York, effective Sept. 
1, Newman entered service with SP as 
a messenger in the New York agency 
in June, 1923. He worked there at vari- 
ous clerical positions, including chief 
clerk of European Dept. and cashier, 
until Oct. 1935 when he was named 
passenger agent. He was assigned his 
on-line duties at SF in Aug. 1943. 


James Bean 


W. J. McHugh 


chinist at Bakersfield in Jan, 1928. He 
was out of service from Noy. 1934, to 
March, 1937, when he returned as ma- 
chinist foreman at LA. After working 
as night general foreman of machinists 
for two months he was appointed gen- 
eral foreman of erecting shop in May, 
1941, and became asst. master mechanic 
in April, 1943, 

Foster’s railroad career began in 1908 
with another company. After working 
as a machinist at Roseburg from 1913 to 
1915, he returned to SP as machinist 
and roundhouse foreman at Bakersfield 
in July, 1923. From July, 1929, te Dec. 
1943, he was roundhouse foreman at San 
Luis Obispo and LA, when he was ap- 
pointed night general foreman at LA. 


Passenger Traffic Men 


Assigned New Positions 


ASSENGER Department promotions 

announced as the Bulletin went to 
press name new office heads and pas- 
senger agents for General and District 
Passenger offices, SF. 

W. J. Quinn advanced to chief clerk, 
postwar planning, Gen. Pass. Office, ef- 
fective Sept. 1, He started as a mes- 
senger in GPO, SF, in April, 1911, and 
filled various clerical positions there, 
including head clerk of claims bureau. 
In Nov. 1926 he became head clerk of 
solicitation bureau and has been asst, 
office manager, GPO, since Feb. 1937. 

G. A. Thyberg was appointed asst. 
office manager, succeeding Quinn, effec- 
tive Sept. 16. He entered service with 
SP as a claims clerk, GPO, in Sept. 
1912, advancing through several posi- 
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tions until he became head clerk of pre- 
paid order bureau. In Nov. 1926 he was 
named chief of claims bureau and was 
promoted to chief statistician in Dec. 
1929, 


Other changes announced include L. 
J. Marshall from rate clerk to chief 
statistician, succeeding Thyberg; L. E. 
Helmer from chief clerk Dist. Pass. 
Office, SF, to passenger agent; I, R. 
Jarman from chief clerk, solicitation 
bureau, GPO, to chicf clerk, DPO; W. 
J. Fleenor to TPA in charge of military, 
DPO; L. H. Osterloh from asst. agent, * 
service bureau, SF, to chief clerk, solici- 
tation bureau, GPO. 


New Stores Department 


Promotions Announced 


FFECTIVE Sept. 1, J. M. Day was 

appointed asst. to general store 
keeper, SF, succeeding S. L. Bouque, 
whose appointment te asst. general store- 
keeper, Sacramento, was announced in 
last month’s Bulletin, 

Day’s service began in Oct. 1912 as a 
car examiner clerk on Salt Lake Divi- 
sion. In Jan. 1913 he was appointed 
storekeeper, holding that position at 
Sparks, Ogden and Imlay before he 
transferred to West Oakland as foreman 
of stores in Aug, 1918. After serving as 
asst. chief clerk in General Storekeep- 
er’s Office, SF, he went to El Paso in 
Sept. 1929 as asst. district storekeeper 
and advanced to district material super- 
visor there in Oct. 1932. At the time of 
his present appointment he had been dis- 
trict material supervisor at Sacramento 
since June, 1935, 

Coincident with Day’s appointment 
was the announcement that G. E. Hinton 
and R. M. Conlin were named inspectors 
of stores with headquarters at SF, Hin- 
ton was formerly chief clerk, Sacramento 
Stores, and Conlin was priority super- 
visor, General Storekeeper’s Office, SF. 
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Appreciation for the splendid ser- 
vice he rendered a bunch of Seabees 
while traveling on an SP train, was re- 
cently paid Dining Car Steward Roy 
Hoigaard by the CB newspaper, Scuttle- 
buzz, published in the Hawaiian Islands, 
Reminiscing about the way the boys 
like to remember things and people at 
home, the paper said: “Mr. Hoigaard 
left little to be desired. Yet, any small 
additional request or favor was grac- 
jously and promptly attended. After the 
war, some will travel by air, bat the 
spell of the clicking rails will hold many 
of us, and we won’t forget Mr. Hoigaard 
and the Southern Pacific.” 


By GENEVIEVE CALLAHAN and LOU RICHARDSON 
Nationally known foods writers and consultants 


FPVHERE'S a lot about cooking vege- 
| tables that the cook hooks rarcly 
tell us. For example: Simplest way to 
fix eggplant is to cut it into thick slices 
crosswise, without peeling, brush both 
sides of each slice with a little oil or 
bacon drippings, sexson, and broil the 
slices just as you would broil chops or 
steak... . Simplest way to fix a small 
Danish (sometimes called Acorn) 
squash is to pop it whole into a 400 de- 
gree oven. When it’s tender—25 to 30 
minutes—cut it in two lengthwise, spoon 
out the seeds, put a dab of butter into 
each half, and serve. ... Hf you're a 
two-some family that ean’t quite man- 
age a head of cabbage (even over 2 or 
3 days), buy a pound of Brussels sprouts 
{baby cabbages). Wash, cook in boiling 
salted water not over 12 to 15 minutes. 
Season and serve. Remember, they lose 
their goodness if allowed to stand. 


QUICK DESSERTS 


Problem in many a family where 
everyone is working {as who isn’t these 
days) is what to have for desserts. When 
you run out of ideas, remember: you 
can have gelatin in a hurry, if you pour 
the mixture into the refrigerator tray to 


TOY-CUPBOARDS made by putting to- 
gether 2 or 3 (or more) orange crates 
make for neater rooms, less quarreling 
over betongings, No nailing needed. 


chill, stirring it occasionally to keep 
edges from getting too stifl. ... You 
can improve bake-shop pic (fruit pies, 
that is) by heating them before serving. 
... And you can make a dandy dessert 
by browning grapefruit halves in a skil- 
let containing butter, a little sugar and 
enough water to keep fruit from stick- 
ing. Just lay the halves, cut-side down 
in the buttery syrup and let them heat! 
Serve piping hot with cinnamon toast, 


KITCHEN TRICKS 


Hate to clean up the sink after pre- 
paring vegetables? Then why not do 
the peeling and trimming on a news- 
paper that can be rolled up and chucked 
into the garbage? ... Hate to wash the 
pan in which oatmeal was cooked? Then 
why not pitt it to soak the minute you 
dish up the cercal—and be sure there’s 
water clear to the top? .. . Keeping 
house in a small apartment, with no 
place to hang the wash? Then get one 
of those stand-up clothes racks and park 
it in the bathtub when drying clothes. 
Between times it can hang on a couple 
of hooks, or be slid into the bed closet. 


OW that sweet potatoes are 
at their best, try this skillet 
special. To serve 4, allow 4 
medium-sized sweet potatoes, 4 


pork chops and 1 large onion, Trim off some of the fat from the chops and 
put it to heat in a big skillet with cover. In this hot fat brown the chops 
well on both sides. While they are browning, pare the sweets and cut them 
in two lengthwise (or into quarters). Tuck these raw sweets in and around 
the chops, sprinkle with salt and pepper, lay a thick slice of onion on each 
chop, and pour half a cup of water over all. Cover and let steam over low 
heat 20 to 30 minutes until sweets and chops are thoroughly done. Dinner, 
then, might be: pork chops and sweet potatoes; creamed string beans}. 
heated rolls; big servings of apple-nut salad for dessert. 

Remember, sweet potatoes are a very good bet, nutritionally speaking. 
Like all yellow vegetables, they are a good source of vitamin A——the vita- 
min that helps to prevent colds, helps to do away with “night blindness.” 
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LUNCH BOX NEWS 


Sending peanut butter sandwiches in 
lunchbox or bag? Then tuck in a erisp, 
juicy apple to eat afterwards. Peanut 
butter sticks to the teeth, you know; 
the apple makes a good-tasting tooth- 
brush. 


Not every lunch-boxer finds it con- 
yenient to carry milk or to buy it, A 
small carton of cottage cheese provides 
“milk” in a form that’s easy to carry. 
Include a paper spoon or fork for eat- 
ing; season the cheese with salt and 
pepper when packing the lunch. 


Tired of the usual lunch meats for 
sandwiches? For a change use salami; 
or cooked wieners, split and spread with 
mustard; or make it fried ham or bacon. 
Sandwiches are the backbone of every 
cold funch—see to it that those sand- 
wiches are just as nourishing, just as 
good-tasting as they can possibly be 
made! 


October 


“CHTY OF SAN FRANCISCO" stream- 
liner left Oakland Pier terminal (right) 
in two sections on January 2, 1938, 
when the new ultra-modern [7-car train 
was inaugurated to supplant the origi- 
nal It-car train which had been in 
operation since June 14, 1936, for the 
SP-UP-C&NW between San Francisco 
and Chicago. Both trains carried ca- 
pacity toads of holiday travelers. The 
original streamliner was assigned to 
other service after this trip. Above 
picture shows the I7-car train in the 
Sierra Nevada mountains. (A second 
I7-car streamliner was placed on the 
Overland Route run in July, 1941.) 


THE “NEW ERA” 

(Continued from page 5} 
adding materially to its trucking serv- 
ices in California, Oregon and Arizona. 
On December 31, 1939, SP’s trucking 
subsidiaries were operating over 7,745 
miles of highway routes in coordination 
with rail freight service. By the end of 
1943 these trucking routes had been in- 
ereased to 12,330 miles. 

Shortly after the Pearl Harbor attack 
it was found necessary to make avail- 
able for troop trains and war freights 
the locomotives and cars that had made 
famous the fleet of “Overnights” estab- 
lished between San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, and radiating north, east and 
south from those cities, and south from 
Portland. However, the store-deor pick- 
up and delivery of less-than-carload ship- 
ments moving on regular freight trains 
continued to function, and the highway 
routes of the trucking subsidiaries were 
further expanded to serve military and 
naval establishments, and wartime in- 
dustries. 


The “New Era” Begun 


Early in the 1930s, even while busi- 
ness remained in a slump and traffic 
revenues continued on the down grade, 
the attitude of SP’s management was 
forward-looking and aggressive. The 
first passenger equipment was air-condi- 
tioned in the company’s Sacramento 
shops (14 dining cars placed in service 
on June I, 1932); “bargain fares” were 
introduced in a successful drive to cap- 
ture passenger business; the new tech- 
nique of handling less-than-carload 
freight (already described) was intro- 
duced and met with popular favor; and 
freight train schedules were speeded up 
to save a full day’s time on many hauls. 


Through the adoption of department 


store sules tactics, the company offered 
bargain roundtrip fares at 60 per cent 
of the usual one-way fare, This reduc- 
lion figured out to be about a cent a 
mile, so the special excursion events 
staged at various times during 1931-32- 
33 were advertised as “Dollar Days” 
offering “100 Miles of Travel for $1.” 
Other low fares were made for Sunday 
excursions between San Francisco and 
Sacramento, for the “Sun-Tan” special 
trains to Santa Cruz beach resort, and 
for “Snowball Specials” to the Sierra. 

The program of installing air-condi- 
tioning equipment on passenger cars 
was continued progressively by SP in- 
dividually, at Sacramento and Houston 
sheps, and also in conjunction with 
Pullman Company, During 1936 SP had 
ihe largest fleet of air-conditioned cars 
operated by any railroad in the West, 
this equipment then operating on all 
the company’s principal transcontinental 
and Jecal trains. In the’ meantime a 
large-scale program of modernization of 
passenger coaches with deeply cushioned 
reclining-rotating seats, improvements 
in washroom facilities, and lighter colors 
for interior decorations, introduced new 
comforts to coach travel. 

A reassuring upturn in general busi- 
ness was reflected in SP’s traffic and 
revenues during the latter part of 1935 
and the company enjoyed its best year 
since 1931. Projected expenditures for 
improvements and expansions in service 
in 1936 were nearly 100 per cent above 
those of the previous year, and the ex- 
penditures for maintenance of the prop- 
erty were likewise greatly increased. 
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In 1936 came the inauguration of a 
Jong series of notable improvements in 
passenger and freight services; large- 
scale purchasing of rolling equipment 
for the first time since 1929; and intro- 
duction of the first streamlined train, 
with the “City of San Francisco,” an 
ll-car Diesel electric speedster, placed 
in operation June 14 by the SP-UP- 
C&NW on a 39% hour schedule between 
San Francisco and Chicago, making five 
trips a month. Greatest encouragement 
on Pacific Lines came from the fact that 
by constructive policies 5,500 men and 
women were added to the payrolls. 

AH of SP’s popular pre-depression 
Passenger trains were returned to their 
former high standard in 1936 with faster 
schedules and improved equipment. New 
trains inaugurated during the year and 
the extended service of existing trains 
added nearly 2,000,000 passenger train 
miles to Pacific Lines operations alone. 


“Daylight” Makes History 


Sensational improvement was made in 
the “Daylight” on the 470-mile scenic 
Coast Line between San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. First run on April 28, 
1922, as a Friday and Saturday special 
on a 13-hour schedule for summer 
months, this train captured popular 
fancy and was destined to become a 
travel institution. By April, 1924, it was 
established as a year-around train, con- 
tained special observation car and lunch 
car equipment, and operated daily on a 
12-hour schedule. For a time its exterior 
was painted silver gray, but the color 
proved impractical. It was one of the 
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TRAVEL COMFORTS introduced during 1937 on transcontinental trains included the corps of trained stew- 
ardess-nurses to give particular attention to needs of women traveling with children, and the accommodat- 
ing chalz car porters to assist with luggage and keep cars tidy, 


nation’s most popular trains when the 
depression hit and it was reduced in 
1932 to local train status. 

In 1936 the “Daylight” was the first of 
the company’s fleet of passenger trains 
to be rejuvenated. It went on an 11. 
hour schedule February 16, and in June 
that year announcement was made that 
orders had been placed for the most 
modern type streamlined cars and the 
world’s most powerful streamlined steam 
locomotives to make the “Daylight” one 
of the greatest passenger trains of all 
time. The two beautiful red-orange-black 
streamliners, each costing a million dol- 
Jars, and each seating 423 passengers, 
were placed in service March 21, 1937, 
ma 9% hour schedule. By August 4, 
less than five mouths later, the 100,000th 
passenger had been carried to give the 
twin “Daylights” an American record in 
travel on a single-section train, a dis- 
tinction it has continued to hold. 

In addition to the spectacular “Day- 
lights,” other new trains and improved 
passenger services were added during 
1937, Two so-called “economy trains” 
carrying most modern type coaches and 
tourist steeping cars were introduced in 
transcontinental service with low fares, 
low-priced meals, separate cars for 
women and children, and other distine- 
tive features for low-cost travel. These 
trains were the “Californian” which 
began operation January 3 over the SP-— 
Rock Island lines’ Geiden State Route 
between Los Angeles and Chicago; and 
the “San Francisco Challenger” Septem- 
her 15 over the SP-UP-C&NW lines on 


the Overland Route between San Fran- 
cisco and Chicago. The popular steward- 
nurse service, first introduced on the 
‘City of San Francisco” for the particu- 
Jar accommodation of mothers traveling 
with children, became a feature of the 
two “economy” trains as well as on the 
“Overland” whose former prestige as an 
all-Pullman was restered September 15 
along with an improved schedule. An- 
other new steam train, the 8-car all Pull- 
man “Forty-ninér” of streamline design 
and ultra-modern in all respects, was 
added July 8 on a 49-hour schedule he- 
tween San Francisco and Chicago, stag- 
gering its five roundtrips a month with 
those of the “City of San Francisco” to 
provide streamliner service on the Over- 
land Route every three days. The “Cas. 
cade” between San Francisco and Port- 
land became an all-Pullman train with 
faster schedule on June 13, and on Sep- 
tember 19, two “Sunbeams,” of same 
design as the streamlined “Daylights,” 
were placed in service between Houston 
and Dallas, Texas. 


Such were the highlights of passenger 
service improvements during 1937, but 
since freight traffic was producing about 
75 per cent of the company’s revenucs 
this major phase of operations came in 
for full attention. Extensive expansions 
to the handling of merchandise freight 
through rail-track coordination had heen 
steadily effected, as already reviewed 
here, At the same time transcontinental, 
and many other Jong haul freight de- 
liveries, were stepped up through a con- 
tinuous program. of freight schedule 


improvements that by 1937 had increased 
the average speed of freight trains 28 per 
cent in a ten-year period with many in- 
dividual freight runs speeded 40 per cent 
to 75 per cent during the decade. 

The upswing in traffic volume that 
began in 1933, and which continued 
through 1936 into 1937, took a down 
turn in-the latter part of °37 due to a 
nation-wide recession in industrial and 
other business activities. The slump 
reached its lowest stage in the fore part 
of 38 and, despite general increases in 
freight rates and charges, as well as in 
certain passenger fares, the total rail- 
way operating revenues for 1938 were 
more than I1 per cent under those of ’39. 

Again the railroad took a hitch in its 
belt, effecting every economy possible 
that would not weaken operating effi- 
cicncy or would not seriously interfere 
with the continuous program of service 
improvements that had become distinc- 
tive of Southern Pacific’s current New 
Era of railroading. Certain services that 
were unprofitable because of -lack of 
patronage were either abandoned or cur- 
tailed and some passenger train sched- 
ules were revised, but at the same time 
improvements went forward and equip- 
ment was added to services for which 
there was public demand, A new 17-car 
“City of San Francisco,” embodying 
many developments in car accommoda- 
tions and more powerful Diesel-electric 
locomotives, supplanted the original 11- 
car streamliner on January 2, 1938. 

The most devastating combination of 
snow, rain and wind storms in the com- 
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MERCHANDISE FREIGHT HANDLING underwent complete revamping with the introduction of store-deor 
pickup and delivery for less-carioad shipments in 1929 and the later expansion of rail-teuck coordination 
supplemented by special “overnight merchandise frains operating on passenger train schedules, Picture 
is typical of the early morning and midnight train-to-truck freight transfers, 


pany’s history harassed the California 
lines carly in 1938. One continuous 
storm blanketed most of the northern 
and central portions of the state from 
January 27 to February 14, with nine- 
teen days of rain, establishing a dura- 
tion record and with unprecedented 
snowfall plaguing the railroad’s opera- 
tions in the high mountains. Then, en 
February 24, a six-day storm broke over 
southern California south of Santa Bar- 
bara and Tehachapi, with torrential 
rains turning small streams and dry 
creeks into rampaging rivers that para- 
lyzed rail, highway and communication 
facilities into and out of Los Angeles. 


Storms Take Heavy Toll 


Hardest hit in the early February 
storm was the Sacramento Division (in- 
cluding the present Shasta Division), 
with heavy snow in the mountain re- 
gions, floods and high waters in the 
valley lowlands, rock and dirt slides in 


Sacramento River Canyon, and severe 
wind damage to pole lines through the 
central section of the state. Points on 
the Coast and Western Divisions also 
came in for lots of trouble. A total 
snowfall of 843 inches, the heaviest ever 
recorded for any month or part of a 
month at the Sierra summit, fell during 
the 14-day storm that extended over the 
Siskiyou and Cascade Mountains. Every 
piece of snow-fighting equipment avail- 
able was in almost constant operation 
keeping lines open over a total of 312 
miles on widely scattered districts. A 
gale of hurricane proportons, reaching 
velocity of more than 60 miles in some 
localities, swept in from the Pacific 
shortly before noon February 9, toppling 
pole lines and uprooting trees from the 
rain-sodden earth, demoralizing com- 
munications for hours and blocking the 
railroad at many places from San Luis 
Obispo to Gerber and east into -the 
Sierra foothills. There were 50 com- 


‘plete line failures and about 1,000 poles 
were broken or blown down. For the 
first time since the San Francisco fire 
and earthquake of 1906, SP’s General 
Office was without wire contact with 
other system points for nearly eight 
hours. Damage to telephone and tele- 
graph service was the most severe cxpe- 
rienced by the railroad in 35 years. 
Hardly had the lines in northern Cal- 
ifornia recovered from storm onslaughts 
than southern California was swept by 
the worst rains and floods in its history. 
This time it was the Los Angeles and 
San Joaquin Divisions that faced the 
fury of the elements. Heavy rain started 
February 27 and by the morning of 
March 2 swollen streams began to take 
a toll in damage that increased as the 
storm reached its climax. The normally 
docile Santa Clara, Los Angeles, Santa 
Ana and San Gabriel rivers, and their 
tributary creeks, ran rampant. Bridges 
were swept away, embankments col- 


EXPANSION of roundhouse, shop, main line sidings, yard and other of the rallroad's plant facilities took 
place at many points to handle larger locomotives, longer drains, and otherwise take care of heavy traffic 
requirements that followed 1935. Among the six 126-foot turntables installed to replace 100-foot tables was 
one at Eugene, which change-over operation is shown in this picture. 
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IN ITS OWN SHOPS at Sacramento (above} and Los An- 
geles, SP constructed and rebuilt many varieties of freight 
cars after the late 1935 general business upswing. Also at 
Sacramento Shops the company began in 1732 an extensive 
program of air-conditioning and modernizing passenger cars. 


fapsed under tracks and pole lines, and 
flood waters throttled rail facilities over 
an extensive area. Los Angeles was iso- 
fated. AL railroad and highway serv- 
ices were tied up. For most of two days 
there was virtually no communication by 
wire with the stricken district. 

Focal points of most serious damage 
were; (1) Soledad Canyon, where the 
Santa Clara River tore into the railroad 
at many places along a 13-mile area, 
completely ripping out four miles of 
main Hne and five steel bridges, buried 
three bridges under sand and debris, 
and clogged two tunnels which had be- 
come huge culverts for the charging 
river; (2) Colton area, where the com- 
bined fury of the Santa Ana River and 
Lytle Creck made a shambles of the SP 
and PFE yards, covered tracks with silt 
up to a foot deep, and washed out 450 
feet of track and wooden trestle ap- 
proach to the Sunset Route main line 
bridge across the river; (8) Los Ange- 
les, where the 301foot double track 
Dayton Avenue bridge collapsed, and 
where river embankments were washed 
from under main line and Taylor Yard 
trackage; (4) Montalvo bridge, where 
a struggle of two days and two nights 
saved the 35-span steel structure which 
was the key to reopening the Coast Line. 
Track washes and trestle losses were 
numerous elsewhere. 


Never was a storm challenge met 
more magnificently by the railroad’s en- 
gineering, maintenance, operating, traf- 
fic and other forces. There was no letup 
in the day and night battle to complete 
emergency repairs, and early on the 
morning of March 5 Southern Pacific 
—over the Coast Line—was the first rail- 
road to restore service into Los Angeles. 
Trains began operation over the trans- 
continental Sunset Route near midnight 
on March 7, but it was the morning of 
March 15 before the San Joaquin Valley 
line through Soledad Canyon was fune- 
tioning, The cost of final repairs and 


protective improvements to the SP and- 


PE properties was about $2,223,000. 
Construction was begun in September, 
1938, by the Federal Government on the 
Shasta Dam, one of the major items in 
California’s great Central Valley Water 
Project. Erection of the dam across SP’s 
main line in the Sacramento River Can- 
yon, 14 miles north of Redding, caused 
the abandonment of about 37 miles of 
railroad and its relocation on a new 30- 
mile route between Redding and Delta. 
Building of the new $15,000,000 main 
line got under way in October, 1938, and 
pending its completion a temporary 
track for SP’s Shasta Route was laid 
through a diversion tunnel under the 
west abutment of the dam. The tempo- 
rary route was opened for operation on 
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PERISHABLE SHIPMENTS of frufts and vegetables are han- 
died over SP lines by the Pacific Fruit Express Company 
organized by SP-UP in 1906. PFE owns or leases more than 
36,000 refrigerator cars. This picture shows an icing opera- 
tion at Watsonville Jct. 


June 26, 1939, and on May 24, 1942, all 
trains were operating over the new line 
which is installed with centralized traffic 
control, has 12 tunnels totaling over 
three and a half miles in length, and 
features a 3,588-foot dou! le-track two- 
deck rail-highway bridge across the Pitt 
River. This bridge, one of eight on the 
new line, is 500 feet high and is among 
the iallest railroad bridges in the world. 
In September, 1944, total cost of the 
dam was $112,776,000, including all 
items in its construction; relocation of 
railroad, highway and other utilities; 
and facilities for fish preservation. The 
auxiliary Keswick Dam, power houses, 
and other power facilites was estimated 
at an additional $37,247,000. 


Headquarters Moved West 

In a move toward greater efficiency, 
through bringing the top management 
more directly in touch with local prob- 
Jems, official headquarters of the South- 
ern Pacific Company were moved July 
13, 1939, from New York to San Fran- 
cisco and the Board of Directors was 
reorganized with an all-western Execu- 
tive Committee. This change was made 
coincident, with the retirement of Hale 
Holden as chairman, which position was 
discontinued and the duties and author- 
ity of that office were transferred to 
President A. D. McDonald. New direc- 
tors elected were: Allen L. Chickering, 


MOST DESTRUCTIVE STORMS in Southern Pacific history struck the California lines during February-March, 
1938. Giant rotary plows battled a 4-day snow storm along 312 miles of rail lines, The one shown above 
is plowing through a siding in the Sierra. The worst rains and floods in southern California history raised 


extensive havoc with the railroad's main line and other fact 


ies, {isolating Los Angeles from rail and 


highway traffic. Here is shown a section of SP's devastated main line through Soledad Canyon. 


James B. Black, Stuart L. Rawlings and 
V. H. Rossetti, who with President Mc- 
Donald and Director C. E. Perkins, con- 
stituted the new Exccutive Committee. 
(William W. Crocker, grandson of 
Charles Crocker, one of the “Big Four” 
founders of the railroad, became a direc- 
tor and executive committceman Janu- 
ary 9, 1941, suceceding Rawlings, who 
died November 9, 1940; and Director 
Henry L. Corbett became an executive 
committeeman, succeeding Perkins who 
died June 19, 1943.) 

As had been anticipated by SP’s man- 
agement, industrial and other business 
activity in the railroad’s territory was 
on a moderately higher level during 
the first eight months of 1939 than dur- 
ing the same months of the previous 
year. Then, with the outbreak of war 
in Europe in September, there devel- 
oped an upsurge in general business 
that sent SP’s ton-miles of freight han- 
dicd during the year more than 12 per 
cent above the 1938 mark, Estimates 
made early in 1940 of increased traflic 
incident to national defense activities 
were around 16 per cent. Although a 
full view of the future could not be 
obtained from any vantage point, fore- 
sightedness counseled that additional 
rolling stock be purchased or built in 
the company’s own shops, and that the 
railroad’s plant otherwise be expanded. 

Motive power ordered early in 1939 
and placed in service during the latter 
part of the year included 40 single ex- 
pansion articulated locomotives, the 
company’s heaviest and most powerful; 
also included were ten 600-horsepower 
Diesel-electric switching locomotives, the 
first to be used by the railroad. In Au- 
gust, 1940, orders were placed for 20 
of the semi-streamlined “Daylight” de- 
sign locomotives, but slightly larger and 
more powerful than the first of the 


484s, At the same time it was an- 
nounced that orders had been placed 
for the purchase of 2,350 various types 
of freight cars and that 190 freight train 
cars would be built in the shops at Sac- 
ramento and Los Angeles. 

Passenger services were greatly ex- 
panded during 1939-40 with the pur- 
chase of much new equipment and the 
establishing of new trains. To meet 
increased demands for de luxe service 
to and from the Pacific Coast, partly 
due to travel stimulated by the Golden 
Gate International Exposition on Treas- 
ure Island in San Francisco Bay, the 
“Treasure Island Special” was operated 
during the summer of both years. This 
nine-car all-Pullman train alternated 
with the “City of San Francisco” and 
the “Forty-niner” to provide luxury 
passenger service every other day be- 
tween San Francisco and Chicage. 

The 14-car “Noon Daylights” began 
operation March 30, 1940, between San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, providing 
two twin streamliners each way daily 
over the popular Coast Route. On June 
8, 1940, the “Beaver” was established 
as an economy type train between San 
Francisco and Portland. For the par- 
ticular accommodation of winter vaca- 
tion travel between Chicago, Tucson and 
Phoenix, the “Arizona Limited,” two all- 
Pullman streamliners were operated 
jointly with the Rock Island. Lines every 
other day from December 15, 1940, to 
April 1, 1941, and again during the 
1941-42 season. 

In addition to these established trains, 
millions of dollars worth of new stream- 
Tined passenger train cars were ordered 
in August, 1940, for improvements to 
take place the following year on the 
“Lark,” “Coaster” and “San Joaquin” 
between San Francisco and Les Ange- 
les; the “Sunset” and “Californian” on 


the Sunset and Golden State routes; the 
“Pacific Limited” and “San Francisce 
Challenger” on the Overland Route. A 
new l7-car “City of San Francisco”, to 
supplement the existing streamliner in 
every third-day service, was also under 
construction; and 10 dining cars were 
modernized at the Sacramento shops. 

Expansions and hetterments to the 
railroad’s plant facilities that had pro- 
gressed in successive stages during re- 
cent years were stepped up during 
2930-40 under the added impetus of 
inereasing traffic, More extensive use 
over Pacific Lines of the huge cab- 
ahead locomotives made necessary the 
enlarging of mechanical facilities at cer- 
tain terminals. Increased length of 
freight trains required extension of nu- 
merous main line sidings. Yard trackage 
was increased and sidings extended at 
several terminals. Everywhere, and in 
every department of operations, the rail- 
road was being geared to handle a 
greatly increased volume of business. 

The expected booming increase in 
freight trafic was slow to materialize on 
Southern Pacific lines. As late as Octo- 
her, 1940, the railroad had scarcely felt 
the rise in the tide of defense activity, 
although the company’s business had 
been better than in the previous year. 

Then, in the closing months of 1940, 
the greatly enlarged training and supply 
bases of the nation’s armed forces, the 
shipyards and aircraft plants with huge 
orders from the United States and Brit- 
ish governments, and other industries 
manufacturing products for national de- 
fense purposes, poured such a volume of 
traffic onto SP’s lines that the ton-miles 
of freight carried in 1940 was, up to 
that time, the greatest in the railroad’s 
history. 

(To be concluded) 


War trophies galore will be dis- 
played in the home Alford DuPont, 
PFE car inspector at Tucson, is plan- 
ning for after the war. The main room 
in the house will be the trophy room 
and the trophies are mementos Alford’s 
sons, Gene and Raymond, are sending 
back from “over there.” Gene, a para- 
trooper, was hit in the head while drop- 
ping behind the enemy in France on 
D-Day. When he regained consciousness 
he was a prisoner, but American forces 
soon arrived and be was freed and sent 
to a convalescent station in England. 
Before leaving France he managed to 
collect a German bayonet, knife and 
belt, and an officer's collar insignia— 
and his own bullet-torn parachute—all 


of which he sent to his father, Ray- 


BOFLE PICNIC at Los Angeles August 26 was attended by 
250 engineers, their families and friends, most of whom are 
shown In this excellent panorama taken by Al Rommel. General 
chairman was Mrs. Charles Ford of GIA Division 104. Chair- 
men for the engineers were Dave Beatty, chief of BofLE Divi- 
sion 5; and Rupert Ralston, chief of Division 126. 


mond, a former PFE employe at Tucson, 
is a prisoner of the Japs, being held on 
the Philippines. 

-V- 


More than 35,000 trains run in the 
United States every. day, seven days a 
week and 365 days 2 year, and with 
very few exceptions they run without 
accidents. The increase in the volume 
of transportation performed by the rail- 
roads has far outdistanced the fatality 
rate, Last year the railroads performed 
an amount of passenger service that was 
269 per cent greater than in 1940 and 
307 per cent greater than in 1938, while 
the passenger fatality rate last year was 
19% per cent lower than in 1940 and 
32 1/3 per cent lower than in 1938. 


SP CLUB SOFTBALL TEAM of Los Angeles gave a good account of itself in the fast city 
league, winning 10 out of first 11 games played. Front row, I-t: T. Brockmiller, J. Solem, 
G. Montes (scorekeeper), G. R. McNay. 2nd row: A. Zambrano, H. Greenwell, C. Tui 
hill, Capt. J. LaFranchi. 3rd row: C. Keyes {manager}, J. Echabarne, F, Vieth, F. Montes. 


SP Man Wins High Post: Appoint. 
ment of Elliott V. Vandercook as chief 
of the US Railway Mission in Mexico 
was announced last month hy the Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs. Vandereook was special repre- 
sentative in the office of Vice-President 
in Charge of Operations and General 
Manager, SF, when he was granted leave 
in 1943 to join the Office of, the Coor- 
dinator as chief of the railway mission 
to Ecuador. 
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Launching of the cruiser “Tucson” 
at San Francisco September 3 was at- 
tended by a group of Tucson represen- 
tatives. Among those present were Joe 
Blaise, engineer, who was chosen to rep- 
resent the local post of American Legion. 
Mike Robles, former well-known Tucson 
resident and now in the Motive Power 
Dept. SF, was also present. Ship’s spon- 
sor was Mrs. Emmett S. Claunch, Sr., 
one of Tucson’s Navy Mothers. 
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Light in the Night: Impressive 
sight to SP travelers passing through 
Tucson at night is the beautiful illu- 
minated American Flag placed on the 
station by the local lodge of BLE. It 
has evoked many favorable comments, 
but none more heart-warming than those 
of Sgt. Benjamin Gengler. In a letter 
to W. T. Jones, DPA at Tucson, Gengler 
wrote: “While nasing through the night 
we passed the station and saw the elec- 
tric flag waving us on. ‘This will be 
waving when you return’—these words 
stuck in my memory, a symbol of hope 
and liberty. Here, 9,000 miles away in 
the jungle, I see it crystal clear—sym- 
bolic that victory is near. Many thanks 
for the thoughtfulness and patriotism 
of Southern Pacific and its employes. 
They’re tops in any language.” 
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Waugh, Harry Kinch and George Hanson. 


Ummm—Barbecues! Appetizing 
aromas of fried steaks, chicken and oth- 
er savory dishes were wafted through the 
air at Monterey and San Luis Obispo 
last month, when barbecues were held 
by SP employes and their families, The 
San Luis Obispo affair was given by the 
BofRT Sept. 10. Jack and Mrs. Martin 
were in charge of the program. John and 
Mrs. Luini and Bob and Mrs. Umbertis 
handled the barbecue. Mrs. Ada Lyman, 
pres. of the ladies’ auxiliary, BofRT, as- 
sisted by Mary Powelson, Gertie Glad- 
din and Dorothy Treanor, served cakes 
and salads made by members of the 
auxiliary. R. P. Stanley, 40-year member 
of BofRT, handled the War Bond draw- 
ing. The Monterey affair was held Sept. 
25 at the new home of Agent F. E. 
Weeks, with members of the local office 


LA PASSENGER DEPT. ANNUAL PICNIC held Pasadena Sept. 10 
was its usual success, with over 200 present. Games, including a 
pushball contest {above), for youngsters and oldsters, swell food and 
lots of entertainment were on the program. Picture at upper right 
shows members of committee. Front row, J-r: Roy Spotti, Edw. Gronek 
{chairman}, Constance Bissionnetie, Don Bardwell, Virginia Carr, 
Jorice Ginn. Standing: Chas, Lewis, Chas. McGann, Harty Kinch, 
Gilbert Gauso, Marlin Sidle, Herb Waugh. Others on committee 
were Al Howard, Myron Terry, Byron Haley, J. L. McDonafd. Taking 
part in the singing contest {picture at right) were (I-r}: Tom Keedy, 
Arthur Rehwold, Nals Kinell, Geo. Wetherby, Wm. Campbell, Herb 


and guests from Salinas, Watsonville 
Jct. and Camp Roberts present. The 
cooking of Weeks and Napier Tooker, 
traveling passenger agent, was a pro- 
nounced success. 
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Bowling has won its way into the 
hearts of members of SP Club 100 of 
‘Watsonville to the extent that two teams 
have been formed and entered in local 
leagues. One team is captained by Joc 
Martin, the other by Stanley Martin. 
“This gives us the Martins,” writes Re- 
porter Dave Marx, “now if we had the 
Coys we could really start a-feudin’.” 
Marx added a group of girl bowlers will 
take a dare from San Jose or San Luis 
Obispo for a match game. 


Tossed in the Clink: Boots, canine 
pet of nearly a thousand SP employes 
at Tueson, became despondent when 
someone objected to her claiming two 
puppies that didn’t belong to her. A 
short time later the Jocal pound mas- 
ter found her wandering around and 
whizzed her away to the bastile, book- 
ing her on a vagrancy charge. When 
he learned who Boots’ guardians were, 
he issued a warning to take better care 
of her. But he again found Boots abroad 
after a couple of days. This time a no- 
tice was sent to “The top-end SP em- 
ployes” to appear at the city hall— 
charges: dog, Boots, loose; penalty, $5. 
The money was gathered by popular 
subscription and some rope was dug 
out of the warehouse that will tie her 
close to home. 


J.D. MASON, whose retirement as general passenger agent, El Paso, was reported in last month's Bulletin, 
was given a farewell party by his office force. Mason, shown in center of picture with Mrs. Mason and 


son, James, retired September | atter 49 years’ service. 


Banana’s All You Need: James 
Sheldon, cook on Salt Lake Division 
superintendent’s car, is the first to sub- 
mit a suggestion for “The SP Family at 
Home” feature, carried currently in the 
Bulletin. It is his own—and favorite— 
recipe for banana puff: “Peel banana, 
roll in cinnamon and sugar, and wrap it 
in pie paste. Bake 15 minutes in oven, 
450 degrees. Serve with lemon sauce, 
whipped cream, or your own preferred 
sauce.” Sounds yummy, doesn’t it? 
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Honesty Saved Her Job: When 
Mexican National Dionisio Juaregue, 
section laborer at Paunina, Ore. was 
making arrangements to send some 
money home to Mexico, a lady clerk 
in a Klamath Falls bank mistakenly 
gave him a $100 bill instead of $10. The 
overchange was unnoticed by both par- 
ties, but when the clerk came to balance 
the day’s work she was $90 short. She 
had no way of knowing to whom the 
money had been given other than it was 
a Mexican, and bank officials threatened 
to dismiss her unless the money was 
recovered, Dionisio later discovered the 
error and turned the money over to his 
section foreman, Sylvester Unruh, who 


returned it to the bank. For his volun- 
tary act of honesty, Dionisio won the 
heartfelt thanks of the clerk and com- 
mendation from Shasta Division officials. 


PROMOTED & NEW JOBS 


Motive Power: G. L. Downwm to 
general boilermaker foreman, El Paso 
Shops. He has been a boilermaker since 
Oct, 1919, working with GH&SA and 
T&NO Lines until Oct. 1929, when he 
came to Pacific Lines. In July, 1939, 
le was named asst. boilermaker fore- 
man; locomotive inspector at Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, Phila., in Oct. 1941; 
and boilermaker foreman at E] Paso, 
March, 1948. He was named district 
hoiler inspector in May, 1943, and the 
next September again went to Philadel- 
phia as locomotive inspector, returning 
to his position as district boiler inspector 
in Feb., 1044. 

Succeeding Downum as district boiler 
inspector at E] Paso Shops, is H. H. 
Goodloe, who started his railroad career 
with T&NO Lines in Jan, 1926, as boiler- 
maker. He came to Pacific Lines in 
March, 1936, in that capacity and has 
been boilermaker foreman at El Paso 
since May, 1943. 


Adolph T. Manhart to night general 
foreman, Taylor roundhouse. With pre 
vious railroad experience dating to 1910, 
he came to SP as a machinist at LA in 
Noy. 1923. He has been machinist fore- 
man there since March, 1941. 


W. J. Heene, from air conditioning 
supervisor to district inspector of air 
conditioning and car lighting, El Paso 
Shops. John Oliver, from electrician, 
Phoenix, to air conditioning supervisor, 
El Paso Shops, succeeding Hoene. 


Operating: A. M. Shaver to chief 
clerk to supt., Western Division. Shaver 
started as engine crew caller at Fresno 
in Sept..1922 and held various clerical 
and timekeeping positions on San Joa- 
quin Division. In May, 1939, he was 
named head clerk, MP&C Dept., Bakers- 
field; asst. chief clerk to supt. in May, 
1942, and has been chief clerk there 
since April, 1943, 


E. T. Smith to chief -clerk to supt., 
San Joaquin Division, succeeding Sha- 
ver. He entered SP service in Oct. 1925, 
as inventory clerk at Bakersfield. After 
holding positions as clerk and time- 
keeper he was named asst. head time- 
keeper in Sept. 1940, and head time- 
keeper in Sept. 1941, advancing to asst. 
chief clerk in April, 1943. 


VETERANS Manvel Palacios {teft) and 
Palmer Ferreira (below), both of EI 
Paso Shops, retired recently. Palacios 
{second from right, front row) was ten 
dee truckman, had 32 years’ service. 
Among the well-wishers were RU. 
Lipscomb, retired supt, motive power; 
O. H. Gutteh, M. J. Gunther Ferreira, 
shown in center of group of round- 
house employes, retired as machinist. 
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Billie. B. Kimball ‘to trainmaster, 
Tucson Division at Phoenix, Starting as 
a yardman on Sacramerito Division in 
Jan. 1937, he advanced to asst. train- 
master there in July, 1942. 


Perey W. Dornfeld to trainmaster, 
LA Division, with headquarters at Col- 
ton. He began railroading in May, 1936, 
as a yardman on Western Division and 
was made asst. trainmaster there in Oct. 
1942, Ira O. Underhill to asst. train- 
master at Livermore, Western Division. 


Bert Stowers to general yardmaster, 
Roseville. He first worked for SP as a 
boilermaker apprentice at Roseville in 
Sept. 1912, resigned the following year 
and returned in Sept. 1916 as yardman 
on Sacramento Division. In July, 1940, 
he was named relief yardmaster there. 

James H. Walker to station super- 
visor, E] Paseo. With previous experi- 
ence dating to June, 1920, Walker came 
telegrapher-clerk on Rio 
Grande Division. The following Octoher 
he was named train dispatcher and ad- 
yaneed to telegrapher in Jan. 1941. He 
has been agent at Tucumcari since Oct. 
1942. 

Burl D. Kersey to agent at Tucum- 
cari, succeeding Walker, Kersey’s rail- 
road career began in Oct. 1929, ten years 
before he came to SP as a telegrapher- 
clerk on Rio Grande Division. He served 
in that capacity until Nov. 1943, when 
he was appointed agent at Clifion. G. W. 
Wallace to Coast Division baggage- 
master, SF, 

Transportation: E, J. Hall to asst. 
passenger car service agent, SF, 

Traffic: William II. Patterson to 
special representative, Gen. Pass, Dept., 
with headquarters at SF, to handle pas- 
senger traffic duties on Pacific Lines as 
assigned to him, Patterson began work- 
ing with SP as a clerk in Aud. Disb. 
Accts, Office, SF, in Feb. 1924, trans- 
ferred to Gen. Pass. Dept. as a clerk in 
Jan, 1926, and has been chief of Pas- 
senger Claims bureau since Dec. 1929, 

Henry Moore to traveling passenger 
agent, Phoenix. Moore began his rail- 
road career as a B&B helper on Tucson 
Division in Aug. 1922, later that year he 
resigned, and returned as a pumper 
there in June, 1924, In August that year 
he became a clerk and in Sept. 1941, 
was named station passenger agent at 
Phoenix. 

Engineering: VY. D. Landon to elec- 
trical supervisor, and GC. T. Jones to 
division electrician, Coast Division. C. 
C. Spencer to electrical supervisor, and 
E. V. Otwell to division electrician, 
Sacramente Division, 

Northwestern Pacific: Clarence 
Newberry to traveling passenger agent 
with headquarters at Santa Rosa. Carl 
Bergantz to traveling passenger agent 
with headquarters at Hamilton Field. 

Pacific Fruit Express: E. L. Me- 
Kinlay to assistant to AGM, with head- 
quarters in SF, C. C. Rowland to spe- 
cia] assistant to VP&GM, at SF. E. J. 
MeCutchen io district’ agent, Guada- 
lupe. W. W. Hoyle io chief clerk to 
asst. general manager, SF. E.'D. Mac- 
Kenzie to chief clerk to superintendent 
at Sactamento. 


HONORED by their fellow workers at 
Sacramento Shops fast month were 
Wm, H, Beskeen, who retired as black- 
smith after 26 years’ service and 
George Holmes, general machine fore- 
man, who completed nearly §1 years’ 
service, Beskeen Is shown above hold- 
ing cake baked by women of the 
blacksmith shop. In the picture at the 
right, Holmes (left) is being presented 
with a life membership in the Machin- 
ists' organization by Samuel Williams, 
machinist, who has been associated 
with Holmes for the past 28 years, For 
further details, see "Retired." 


RETIRED 


Coast: Annuitics approved: Ludwig 
M. Kolberg, yardman; John A. Pi- 
mentel, laborer. 


El Paso Shops: Annuity approved: 
Jeremiah Delaney, machinist. 


Les Angeles: Annuities approved: 
Alonzo M. Badgley, yardmaster; Eu- 
gene R. Belch, section foreman; John 
M. Hill, engineer; Ernest. Manches- 
ter, Signalman; Harvey S$. McMullen, 
telegrapher; William E. Thompson, 
clerk; Samuel D. Whitten, engineer. 


Los Angeles Shops: Don O. Sim- 
mons, boilermaker, Aug. 31, after 27 
years’ continuous service. Annuities ap- 
proved; Joe Cassara, freight car 
builder; Edward H. Domhost, sheet- 
metal worker. . 


Portland: Ray D. Wright, locomo- 
tive engineer, Aug. 31. He started as a 
fireman at Roseburg, Dec. 8, 1898, and 
became an engineer in 1903. During his 
46 years’ service he has worked on wood, 
coal and oil-burning engines. Now that 
he has retired he says he is going to 
fish, hunt, play a little golf, and just 
take it easy. H. E. Kennedy, agent at 
Jefferson Street station, Portland, for the 
past 27 years, Sept. 1. He had heen an 
SP employe since 1907. Annuities ap- 
proved: James T. Overton, brakeman. 


Rio Grande: Annuities approved: 


Patrick F, Connolly, engineer; Pedro 
Sanchez, section laborer; Harry H. 
Sheffer, asst. signal supervisor. 


Sacramento: Annuities approved: 
John J. Carney, agent - telegrapher; 
Tom J. Haros, section laborer; 
Charles Kemper, conductor. 


Sacramento Shops: Annuities ap- 
proved: Louis E. Anderson, locomotive 
carpenter; Davis A. Ogilvie, machin- 
ist; Franklin W. Quast, machinist; 
Pete Tatirosian, passenger carman; 
Vito Virga, machinist helper. 


George A. Holmes, general machine 
foreman, Aug. 31. Holmes started in 
Dec. 1893 as a helper in the old rolling 
mill, and later served as locomotive fire- 
man on Sacramento Division. In 1897 he 
returned to the shops to serve his ap- 
prenticeship and was made machinist 
foreman there in 1904 after spending a 
year at Tucson. He had been general ma- 
chine forernan since 1927, William H. 
Blaney, patternmaker, Aug. 15, after 22 
years’ service. 


Salt Lake: Annuity approved: Vin- 
cenzo T. Perazo, wateluman. 


CONDUCTOR W. E. BISSELL {second eft) was photographed with his crew when he 
finished his last run before retiring Aug. 9, after nearly 44 years’ service, Left to right: 
B. Frulan, Bissell, F. A. Cushing, Robt. Berry. Picture was taken at Ashland, 


W. G. HOFER wa: mat by a large 
crowd of well-wishing friends at Doug- 
las when he climbed down from the 
cab of the "Argonaut to complete his 
last tun August 31, The popular engi- 
neer, shown above with Mrs. Hofer, 
totired after 44 years' service. They 
ware honored at a picnic a few days 
later, with 130 persons attending. 


San Joaquin: Ezra E. Johnson, 
conductor, July 25. He began railroad- 
ing with SP as a brakeman in June, 
1907, and was promoted to conductor in 
Dec., 1910. John J. Mulloy, receiving 
and delivery clerk at Fresno, June 30, 
after more than 26 years’ service. An- 
nuities approved: Oliver H. Forno, 
yardman; Jose Mier, car repairer; 
George Papadotos, boilermaker helper. 

Shasta: Annuitiés approved: Lewie 
It. Harvey, shop inspector; William 
A. Kirkpatrick, signal maintainer, 

Tucson: Annuities approved: Feli- 
ciano R. Romero, stationary fireman; 
Thomas Ryan, pumper; Charles T. 
Shaw, air brake repairman. 

Western: Annuities approved: John 
W. Allee, towerman; Joseph Boyer, 
engineer; Charles B. Coryell, pipefit. 
ter; Albert Davis, boilcerwasher; Jo- 
seph Furtado, night watchman; San- 
tiago Lugea, section laborer; Anton 
Milina, trucker; Alexander Murchi- 
son, B&B carpenter; Charles W. Pool, 
electrician; John P. Sheil, crossing 
flagman; James L. White, carpenter, 
store department. 

DCHER: Annuities approved: Wil- 
lie L. Hardie, dining car chef, Oakland 
Commissary; Luster J. Morris, waiter, 
Los Angeles, 


JOHN M. WEATHERFORD was honored by fellow-workers at Roseburg Sept. 


Accounting: Mrs. Anna H. Row- 
ley, agents accounts clerk, Aud. Misc. 
Acets., SF, Sept. 1, after more than 26 
years’ service. 


Engineering: Annuity approved: 
Earl E, Hanson, steam shovel engi- 
neer, Kimberly, Ore. 


Northwestern Pacifie: Annuities 
approved: Philip E. Alexanderson, 
agent; Daniel McGlynn, section 
laborer. 


BORN 


Congratulations to these SP folk who 
recently welcomed new sons to their 
families: Clyde Cox, machinist, Ei Paso 
Shops, Aug. 28; John J. Manning, 
assembly foreman, Sacramento Stores, 
Sept. 15; Y Ice G. T. Gamberutti, 
formerly ‘stenographer, Engineering 
Dept., SF, Sept. 20. 


Congratulations also to these railroad- 
erg whose recent new arrivals were 
daughters: Orville W. Collins, yard- 
man at Fresno, Aug. 25; James A. Mec- 
Inerney, Tucson Division brakeman, 
Aug. 29; E. J. Hintze, Tucson Division 
telegrapher, Sept. 8; W. J. W. Edens, 
machinist foreman, E] Paso Shops, Sept. 
7; Lt. Willis MeAdams, AAF, former 
clerk, Aud. Frt. Accts., SF, Aug. 30; 
Vie Reed, draftsman, Motive Power 
Dept., SF, Aug. 28; Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
F. Coffing, July 30, Paul, now in the 
Army, was ticket clerk-cashier at San 
Luis Obispo and his wife is SLO dis- 
patcher’s clerk-stena. 


MARRIED & ENGAGED 


Elmer Ahiborn, locomotive engineer, 
Sacramento, and Jessic Ghidella, Aug. 
14, Lorraine Joyce, clerk in Aud, 
Misc. Accts., SF, to Peter Rich, USNR, 
July 4, Lois Waagneux, of Aud. Pass. 
Accts., SF, to Pfe. C. E, Metcalfe, July 
22. Thelma Macagno, of Diversion 
Dept, 4th & Berry St., Freight Office, 
SF, to Chief Petty Officer Oroville Doug- 
Jas Smith, Aug. 31. 


Jack Rutherford and Gertrude 
Stewart, both clerks in Frt. Traffic 
Dept. SF, Aug. 22. Shirley Button, of 
Aud. Pass. Accts., SF, to Rodney Searby, 
Aug. 5. Frances K. Laugel, stenogra- 
pher in Executive Dept., SF, 10 Chief 
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RETIRED: Ernest Gill (left) and Wilbur 
Northeutt were added to the list of 
SP veterans Aug. 31 when they com- 
plated a combined total ef 78 years’ 
service. Gill, who was ticket agent at 
65 Geary, SF, started with SP in 1897. 
Northcutt, conductor on Portland Di 
sion, came to SP in 1910, after 10 years’ 
service with another road. 


Petty Officer Leonard Cernusak, Sept. 
17. Ralph Harries, embargo clerk, Frt. 
Traffic Dept., SF, and Regina Harper, 
Sept. 16. 

Wedding hells are pending for Joe L. 
Stinson, machinist apprentice at LA 
Shops, and Vivian B. Marshall, of LA 
District AAR bureau, whe announced 
their engagement last month. J. A. 
Zimrick, Portland Division conductor, 
and Mrs. Elma Stephens were married 
July 18. J. B. Patrick, retired Portland 
Division conductor, and Mrs. Nellie Ford 
were married June 15. 


DIED 


Coast: Joseph A. Ford, clerk, in 
General Hospital, Aug. 22. Pensioners: 
John Deben, car repairer, Aug. 27; 
Andrew E. Eklund, car inspector, June 
12; Joseph Hogg, millhand, Aug. 18; 
John F. Robinson, yard clerk, Aug. 18, 
in General Hospital; Perey G. Simp- 
son, agent-telegrapher, Aug. 5; Nick 
Torrano, painter helper, Sept. 13. 

Los Angeles: Pensioners: Paul B. 
Aitken, cashier-clerk, July 30; Wen- 
ceslao Banales, laborer, Aug. 12; 
Arthur R. Hosegood, clerk, Aug. 25; 
James A. Mulvey, car builder, July 
29; William H, Young, janitor, Aug. 
12, 

Los Angeles Shops: Leonard W. 
Rosewall, upholsterer’s helper, Sept. 7. 


|, when he retired as engi- 


neer after 42 years’ service. Weatherford pians to spend his fime on his 1500 acre ranch near Roseburg. 
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BERT STOWERS AND J. H. WALKER 
were recently appointed to new jobs, 
Stowers from relief yardmaster to gen- 
eral yardmaster, Roseville, and Walker 
from agent, Tucumcari, fo station 
supervisor, headquarters Ef Paso. For 
further details see "Promoted." 


Pensioners: Thomas Brown, car 
builder, July 25; Thomas J. Owens, 
blacksmith helper, Aug. 29. 

Portland: George D. Daugherty, 
brakeman, Aug. 4. Clifford E. Holley, 
locomotive engineer, Aug. 24. Pension- 
ers: Fred Lammons, freight trucker, 
Aug. 29; Caroline M. Lowes, file clerk, 
in General Hospital, Sept. 2; James A. 
MeCrea, yardman, Sept, 2; Riley 
Snodgrass, brakeman, Aug. 10; Walter 
W. Winegar, agent-telegrapher, Aug. 
29. 


Sacramento: Thomas R. Burke, 
switchman, Aug. 27; Lorenzo Sotello, 
section laborer, Sept. 8; Collins L. 


YOUR 


Dept.; J. P, 
Ethel McQueen Knapp, Stockton. 


SackamEnto Division: J. A. Collins, ass’ 


Conner, brakeman, Sept. 7. Pensioners: 
Orison E. Smith, engineer, Aug. 5; 
Laurentius L. Aske, conductor, Sept. 
15; William H. Van Slyke, locomotive 
engineer, Sept. 17. 

Sacramento Shops: John P. 
Grant, carman, in General Hospital, 
Aug. 18; Carl J. Reck, upholsterer, 
Aug. 19; Peter B. Miller, sheetmetal 
worker, Aug. 18; Clarence H. Evans, 
blacksmith, Sept. 10, Pensioners: Fred- 
erick C. Douglass, machinist, Aug. 18; 
George H. Douglass, buffer, Sept. 9; 
Frank W. Todhunter, blacksmith, 
Aug. 28, 

Salt Lake: John D. Kolster, ma- 
chinist helper, July 31; Fred H. Mar- 
tin, dispatcher, Aug. 7; Richard Andis, 
brakeman, Aug. 4; Henry Didlake, 
agent at Battle Mountain, July 26. Pen- 
sioners: Henry J. Grubnau, engineer, 
Aug. 29; John C. Howard, car in- 
specter, Sept. 5; Joseph G. Sanchez, 
wire chief, July 24; Andrew J. Welch, 
shop switch engineer, June 15. 


Tucson: Mary E, Burr, extra 
telegrapher, Sept. 13; John Perkins, 
laborer, Aug. 21. Pensioner: William 
I, Contraman, engineer, Sept. 5. 

Western: Frank Amaral, mail han- 
dler, in General Hospital, Aug. 17; 
John Ferreira, check clerk, in General 
Hospital, Sept. 13; Ray Nickerson, 
locomotive engineer, in General Hos. 
pital, Sept. 6. Pensioners: Felip 
Gugich, machinist helper, July 18; 
Martin Madden, joiner, West Oakland 


FRED McPEEK, yardmaster ai éth St. 
yard, LA, retired Aug. 3t, affer 52 
yeats' service, 37 of it with SP. 


shipyard, Aug. 26; Emil Schefer, 
brakeman, Aug. 29; Norma M, Wha- 
Ten, ear cleaner, in General Hospital, 
Sept. 7. 

DCHER: June Johnston, vege- 
table cutter, in General Hospital, Aug. 
25. Pensioner: Essex Basemore, wait- 
er, Sept. 7. 

Stores: Jose Gutierrez, scrap cut- 
ter at Sacramento, in General Hospital, 
Aug. 24 


General Office: Charles Kermode, 
clerk in Aud. Payroll Accts., in General 
Hospital, Sept. 11; Fred Veaco, pay- 
roll examiner clerk, Aud. Payroll Accts., 
in General Hospital, Aug. 24. 

SPSS Lines: Pensioner: Herman 
Q. Taylor, longshoreman, July 15. 


“BULLETIN’ REPORTERS 


Westirn Division: Morgan T, O'Connor, MofW Dept., and 

Lee Ordway, Oakland Pier; R. Rooney, Water Service 
Francis, West Oakland; E. RK. Stevenson, 
Tracy; Myra Kahn, Gen’l Freight Terminal, Oakland; 


Portland. 
"t chief clerk, Sac- 


‘TELEGRAPH Depr.: Miss “Pat” Dowd, general clerk, San 
Francisco; Evelyn Cutter, “BD,” San Francisco; C. E. 
Weish, “UN", Tucson; E. 
J. W. Clark, “SW”, El Paso; Ruth Weatherbee, “DW”, 


Trarric Drrt.: Carol Machol, Gen’l Freight, S. F.: LR. 


. E. Ramey, “H", Sacramento; 


ramento; W. C. “Sparky” Heilbron, Roseville, 

Saur Lake Division: Kathryn McCool Laucirica, Ogden; 
Max Gardenswartz, Sparks; Vera Craig, Montello: H. B. 
Lukey, Imlay; Louise Huber Sawle, Carlin. 

PoxTLaNp Division: Howard E. Bailey, sec'y to ass't sup't, 
Portland; all agents and roadmasters’ clerks, 

Coasr Division: Jack Welch, senior ass’t head timekeeper, 
San Francisco; Domenica Barbero, superintendent's of- 
fice, SF; Myrtle Gorman, Local Freight Office, 4th and 
Berry Sts., San Francisco; Dave Marx, Watsonville Jct.; 
R. McClintock and S. W. McCarley, San Jose; Harold R, 
Jaeger, San Luts Obispo; Wm. L. Thompson, Bayshore. 

Stores Dert.: Jack Griffin, Gen'l Storekeeper's Office, 
8. F.; R. Berry, Sacramento; F. M. Connett, West Oak- 
land; F. J. O’Donneli, Los Angeles; E. E, Cummings, El 
Paso; Leo Keller, Brooklyn; W. P. Beall, West Oakland. 

Los ANGELES DIVISION: Walter 8. Olson, sup’t sec’ty, Los 
Angeles; Jas. B. Steele, Taylor roundhouse; Max M. 
Damon, L. A. Freight Station; Everett Dial, dist. time- 
keeping. 

Tucson Division: Leroy Magers, ass't chief clerk, Tucson; 
Eddie Anaya, Yuma; Fletcher West, Phoenix; Max Rich- 
ards, Globe. 

Rio Granve Division: Robt. R. Hall, head clerk, Div. 
Engr., El Paso; R. U. McLean, El Paso; R. D. Robin, Dem- 
ing; Geo. Ferguson, Douglas; J. 8. Stearn, Carrizozo; Gol 
don Campbell and Betty Whitlock, Tucumcari. 

Snasta Division: W. L. Minor, chief clerk, and Valerie 
Masson, Dunsmuir; Frank Peyton, Klamath Falls. 

San Joaquin Division: Michael A. Bognanno, Bakersfleld; 
Frieda Pate, Fresno; E, W. Smith, Bakersfield round- 
house; Geo. Bennett, Mojave. 

SacRaAMENTO Suops: Fred Moseley, W. J. 
Johnson, D. L. Joslyn, photographer. 

Los ANGELES Shops: Leo Temple, Car Dept, clerk. 

Ex Paso Suors: Dan W. Rose, GMO clerk. 


Lambert, R. R, 


Jarman, Gen’l Pass., 8. F.; Frank Guerin, Gen‘! Freight, 
Portland; N. G. Hewson, Gen’i Freight, L. A: Edith 
Dakers, Dis. Pass., S. F.; Frank Wisdom, Dis. Pass., L. A.; 
A. E. Schrader, Seattle. 


General Orrices: Laura MacKenzie, Ass't Gen’l Aud.; Marie 
Craig, Auditor Misc. Accts.,; Russell Knox, Aud. Cap. 
Expend.; G. D. Frey and Mrs. M.L. McCollum, Aud. Disb.; 
. F. Woods and Des Sekany, Aud. Freight Accts.; Leah 
Smiley, Aud. Pass. Accts.; Stanford Hall, Equip. Ser- 
vice; G. W. Pratt, Dining Car; R. J. Dettling, and Mar- 
cella Young, Chief Engine Marian Campbeil, Pur- 
chasing; A, L. Fritz, Freight Claim; Jean Stalder, Pay- 
rol Accts.; Geo, Maas; Operating; Gene Egan, Motive 
Power, 

Pactric Motor Truckin: Richard Spence, San Francisco; 
Q. M. Melsheimer, Los Angeles; Della Crosley, Tucson; 
C, FP. Erickson, Portland. 

Nortuwestern Paciric: William 8. Wollner, correspondent, 
Sausalito, Reporters: H. Carlson, Eureka: W. A. May, 
Willits; L. A. Sanders and F. G. Newberry, Tiburon; 
O. E, Lovett, Sausalito. 

Paciric Faurr Express: Clarence O. Hively, secretary to vice 
president and general manager, 8. F.; J. A. Low, Bakers- 
field; A, Weber, Fresno; A. Beck, Stockton; W. H, Bach- 
man, Roseville; P. F. Wingate, Sact B.S, Brady, 
Phoenix; E. F. Palmer, El! Centro; A. E. Thompson, El 
Paso; Wm. Stockhetmer, Yuma; H. L. Gilbert, Colton; 
Harold Fast and Edna Trevillyan, L. A.; M, H. Erichsen, 
Santa Barbara; Stanley Remkus, Nogales; Virginia Bruns- 
wick, Tucson; G. W. Simmonds, Guadalupe; R. W. Nolan, 
Salinas; R. B. Mitchell, Watsonville Jct.; E. R. Zerweck, 
San Jose; K. J. Bunderson, Oakland; W, B. Thatcher, 
Sante Rosa; L. R. Newnan, C. M. Ryan, R. C, Sturgeon 
and G. P. Hamill, S. P.; N. P. Palmer, Modesto: C. K. 
Marti, Portland; F. J. Laible, Brooklyn; Frances Goold, 
Klamath Falls. ; 

Saw Dieco & Anrzona Eastern: 3. W. Grosdidier, general 
office, San Diego. 


MEN! TAKE YOUR 
PICK OF THESE 
FINE JOBS AT S-P 


Work for a company whose biggest job 


BEGINS when Germany is finished 


HESE jobs with Southern Pacific are for men with something on the ball... for men who like to 

really “belong” to a good outfit and who give as much as they get. We can’t make you vice president 
overnight. And we don’t pay super-inflated wages. We pay good wages. We’re not supermen here... 
just human, everyday railroaders who get along swell together. We've got a whale of a lot of work 
lout push against Japan. We've got interesting 
work, the kind that gets in your blood—and sticks. Some jobs require experience, many don’t. One 
aman who wants a good job. Look ’em over, 


ahead . . . handling the enormous war traflic for the a: 


thing sure: there’s a fine job here for you if youre 
then come in and seée Us. 


NO MATTER WHAT JOB 
YOU WANT, WE HAVE IT 


Switchmen 
Brakemen 
Firemen 
Signalmen 
Telegraphers 
Boilermakers 
Electricians 
Plumbers 
AYBE you're a boilermaker, pipefitter, blacksmith, faunas 
welder, carpenter, sheet metal worker, plumber, elec- Pipefitters 
trician, or painter. Maybe you want a chance to work where a _ 7 
your skill is both scen and appreciated. And maybe you ackemiths Coach Cleaners 
want to get with a big, established company with plenty of Welders Cooks and Waiters 
work. Okeh. You're the man for a job at SP. We need ail Painters Shop Workers 
kinds of craftsmen.’ And -no railroad experience needed, Carmen Helpers—all crafts 
We've got a job‘for you that’s up your alley, Yard Clerks Commissary Workers 2 
“A good outfit 


Or seevany.local Southern Pacific Agent. 


HERE ARE A FEW OF THE MANY 


JOBS OPEN AT SP TODAY 


Apply Southern Pacific Employment Offices @ 
in San Francisco, Oakland, or Los Angeles. 


_to work for” 


